



Here is the Christmas scene for me. 
It’s better far than silvered tree, 
Than holly wreath, or spotless snow 
To see these shining eyes aglow. 


DECEMBER 1953 


Absorbed, intent on giving joy, 

Each brings some food, and each a toy. 
| watch and think no sight’s more fair 
Than eight-year-olds who want to share. 






= This school rule 





helps 


. America rule the skies 


Jet plane being refueled in flight: Three squadrons of Republic F-84G Thunderjets like this completed a historic 
10,895-mile flight from Turner Air Force Base, Georgia, to Tokyo. Each is powered by the famed Allison J35 engine. 


OMETIMES you may wonder why you have to 
learn and remember equations like F equals MA 
— (force equals mass times acceleration). 


Well, if you’re interested in jet engines, this basic 


law of physics is mighty important to know. For 
that’s how they work. 


Air is taken in the front end of the plane and ducted 
to the engine. There it is compressed , mixed with fuel 
and ignited. As the gases from the combustion ex- 
pand, they rush out of the tail pipe at very high speed. 
Then applying another textbook rule, Newton’s third 
law of motion*, the reaction from the action of the 
escaping gases thrusts the airplane forward. 


The amount of this thrust, or force, is equal to the 
mass of the air blown out, multiplied by its change 
of speed relative to the tube. Or F equals MA. 


Working with the principle, our engineers have ad- 
vanced the quality and performance of jet engines, 
built by the Allison Division of General Motors, 
far beyond the standards of the original models. 
And what’s more, these Allison jets have accu- 
mulated more than 3,000,000 hours in the air—an 


unsurpassed record that includes experience in every 
condition of training, alert and combat. 


So, it just goes to prove once again that many of 
today’s great scientific advances have their begin- 


nings in elementary classroom physics or math or 
chemistry. 


And that explains why General Motors will continue 
to find a need and a place for budding engineers who 
learn their classroom lessons well. 


*“Eivery action produces a reaction, which is equal in force 
and opposite in direction.” 


GENERAL MOTORS 


““More and Better Things for More People”’ 


GM, ; 
fy Your Key to Greater Value— The Key to a General Motors Car 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK & COACH - GM 
DIESEL - UNITED MOTOR SERVICE - AC SPARK PLUGS + ALLISON 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in current issues of American Farm Youth, 
Scholastic Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Also in limited quantities the interesting booklet, 
**Power Primer,'’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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For many years these lovely sepia pictures have 
been used in home and | 
school instruction. So  in- | 
expensive that any child should 
have his own collection. Only 
TWO cents each for 30 or 
more, size 52 x 8. 
60 cents will bring 30 pictures 
by Landseer, Reynolds, etc., 
popular with children the world 
over. Attractive for Christmas 
gifts. Or for 60 cents, 30 
Christmas subjects including 
some of the best Madonnas. ¢ 
Send TODAY. es Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 


tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
56-page illustrated catalogue for 25 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 















































| ee on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 

| Write for catalog and special discounts to all 

| educational institutions and organizations. 
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ing condition. deal directly with the company thereby 
Why, then, shouldn't yow benefit eliminating the expense of agents and 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES A nation-wide network of more than 
INSURANCE COMPANIES recognize 500 experienced claim representatives 
this desirable quality in you by offering assures you of fast, equitable and effi- 
teachers a preferential status. For you, cient claim service. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ... There is no obligation ! 
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News and Trends 


Marin County Repels Attacks on UN 


A drive to compel the public schools of Marin County, Cali- 
fornia, to stop teaching about the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies met with vigorous and effective resistance 
by school officials, parents, and other alert citizens recently. 
The board of education appointed a citizens committee to 
investigate the facts and to recommend appropriate action. 
The committee, headed by Mrs. Hugh Rodman, rallied the 
support of parents and other citizens, voiced approval of the 
school system, affirmed the conviction that teachers must be 
free to teach and schools must be relieved of the burden of 
answering irresponsible charges, and appointed subcommit- 
tees to compile facts and to inform the public of develop- 
ments. 


Particularly noteworthy was the excellent coverage of the 
controversy by two of the largest metropolitan daily news- 
papers in a neighboring county, the San Francisco Chronicle 
and the San Francisco News. 


A state senate “hearing” by means of a “public meeting’’ on 
“subversive nature of certain reading matter’ was called off 
when the local senator became aware of the “inherent danger” 
in it, pointing out that “the reputations of loyal teachers 
could be unjustly attacked and damaged.” 


Following a thoro investigation of the facts in the con- 
troversy, county American Legion posts, the office of the 
county superintendent of schools, and organizations of county 
educators issued a statement of policy on United Nations pro- 
viding for ‘the factual study and impartial discussion of the 
organization, purpose, activities, achievements, and weak- 
nesses of the United Nations and its agencies.” 


“The signal success of Marin County in sustaining the obli- 
gation of the county public schools to study the UN is due 
to the prompt, courageous, and intelligent action of its peo- 
ple who believe in a realistic education for Marin County 
boys and girls,” declared Mrs. Rodman. 


Magazines Focus on Schools 


More than 220 articles on American education were pub- 
lished during the past year in lay magazines. Some of them 
represent a tremendous investment in research and careful 
writing. A recent survey made by the American Association 
of School Administrators and the NEA Research Division 
revealed that the number of articles published in a three- 
month interval represented an increase of more than 100% 
over the number which was revealed by a corresponding sur- 
vey five years ago. 


The latest: “How Safe Is Your Child’s School?’ in Novem- 
ber Woman's Home Companion; ‘Are the Schools Neglect- 
ing the 3 R's?” in October Better Homes and Gardens; 
“What's Right with Our Schools!” in October Coronet; 
“Pity the Poor Teacher” in November 3 Look; “They Go to 
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School in Houses” in October 11 Parade; “Training Top- 
Notch Teachers-To-Be” in October Ladies Home Journal; 
“Do Kids Really Learn To Read Nowadays?” in October 
Changing Times, the Kiplinger Magazine. 


Sixteen suggestions for making best use of these articles are 
reported in November Trends, newsletter of the National 
School Public Relations Association [an NEA Department]. 
For a free copy, write to NSPRA at NEA headquarters. 


Coming soon: Howard Whitman recently visited NEA head- 
quarters in connection with his research on a series of 12 
articles on education which will appear soon in Collier's 
magazine. 


See Your Congressman 


Now is a good time to see your Congressman about 
HR5180. Soon he will pack his bags to return to Washington 
for the second session of the 83rd Congress. A letter to his 
local office or, better still, a personal appointment will be a 
good way to remind him about the Mason bill to exempt up 
to $1500 yearly of retirement income from federal income 
tax. The bill is still in the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and it will take more than a little prodding to get it out 
on the floor of the House for a vote. For facts about the bill, 
write NEA’s Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 
for copies of Equal Tax Treatment for All Retired People, 
or see the September 1953 JOURNAL, page 354. 


Educators Discuss Investigation Service 


A section of the annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education in Washington, D. C., discussed without defi- 
nitely approving a proposal calling upon major national or- 
ganizations in education to “join forces in a study leading to 
the establishment of a central educational investigation 
service, with personnel trained for objective investigation 
of violations of the Smith Act.” [The Smith Act makes it a 
criminal offense to teach or advocate the violent overthrow 
of the government.] 


Better Use of Manpower Sought 


“The lack of qualified teachers is particularly crucial at 
the present time, when shortages of wellqualified personnel 
are also being felt in many other professions. Other profes- 
sions cannot expect to have a continuing supply of highly 
competent persons if public-school systems lack the qualified 
teachers necessary to provide good elementary-school educa- 
tion.” So reads a finding which emerged from the National 
Manpower Council’s Conference on the Utilization of Scien- 
tific and Professional Manpower. 


The conference, held October 7-11, was attended by leaders 
in engineering, medicine, education, science, industry, gov- 
ernment, and the armed services. Conference members sought 
practical methods of carrying out recent recommendations on 
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manpower utilization by the National Manpower Council in 
its book, A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower. 
[See the NEA jyouRNAL for September 1953, pages 363-64.] 


Other major recommendations of the conference group on 
education include: take more vigorous steps to attract a 
greater number of able young people into teaching as a 
career and to retain established teachers in the profession; 
make teachers salaries compare more favorably with those in 
other professions; encourage the return of married women 
who have left teaching; relieve the teacher of routine clerical 
tasks, such as keeping attendance records and supervising 
study halls and lunchrooms; make more use of student as- 
sistants; make greater use of film and TV in the classroom; 
create a clearinghouse arrangement whereby educators can 
become acquainted with developments in other school sys- 
tems; attack the problems of better teacher utilization with 
greater seriousness and vigor. 


The proceedings of the conference will be published by the 
National Manpower Council in January. Inquiries concerning 
the conference should be addressed to the NMC, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University, New York 27. 


Higher Institutions Refuse Contracts 


Fifteen state colleges and universities once again have 
declined to accept contracts with the Department of Defense 
to give correspondence courses for the US Armed Forces In- 
stitute. Three words—"‘for security reasons’’—were inserted 
in a Clause forbidding conttacting institutions from employ- 
ing persons disapproved by the federal government. Officials 
of the American Council on Education and the Department 
of Defense had hoped that this modification would be ac- 
ceptable to the institutions. One institution, the University 
of New Mexico, has indicated that it will not sign any con- 
tract unless the offending clause is struck out in its entirety. 
The other 14 institutions, who give about 70% of USAFI’s 
courses, are willing to sign if further changes are made in the 
wording so as to assure their full control over hiring and 
firing of faculty members. ; 


The actual amount of money involved is quite small, 
about $70,000 worth of contracts, but there is a feeling that 
the principle involved is important, especially since most 
appropriation bills contain similar language. 


NEA Building Fund Shows Progress 


As of October 31, a total of 2871 NEA life memberships 
had been received since the NEA Building Fund Campaign 
started in December 1952. Income from life memberships is 
earmarked for the building fund. 


The breakdown by states follows: Alabama 16, Arizona 
27, Arkansas 15, California 90, Colorado 44, Connecticut 42, 
Delaware 6, District of Columbia 27, Florida 32, Georgia 29, 
Idaho 3, Illinois 122, Indiana 58, Iowa 13, Kansas 62, Ken- 
tucky 15, Louisiana 144, Maine 18, Maryland 72, Massachu- 
setts 25, Michigan 80, Minnesota 75, Mississippi 9, Mis- 
souri 73, Montana 23, Nebraska 21, Nevada 7, New Hamp- 
shire 8, New Jersey 75, New Mexico 440, New York 48, 
North Carolina 48, North Dakota 13, Ohio 79, Oklahoma 
36, Oregon 46, Pennsylvania 146, Rhode Island 1, South 
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Carolina 59, South Dakota 5, Tennessee 89, Texas 99, Utah 
6, Vermont 12, Virginia 43, Washington 46, West Virginia 
363, Wisconsin 12, Wyoming 29, Alaska 2, Canal Zone 0, 
Hawaii 3, Philippines 4, Puerto Rico 9, Virgin Islands 0, 
Other 2. 


Contributions to the NEA Building Fund Campaign are 
deductible for income-tax purposes. Deductions are allowable 
only on the amount actually paid during a given year. 


During the period of September 19 thru October 20 there 
were 394 new life members. [See page 591.] 


Gis Warned on Enrolment Date 


Veterans who served since the beginning of the Korean War. 


and who were discharged or separated before August 20, 
1952, must actually enrol in and begin training under the 
GI Bill by August 20, 1954, in order to retain their educa- 
tional privileges, according to the Veterans Administration. 


Deadlines Set for Fund Applications 


Federally affected areas that have sought federal aid in 
any previous year and that desire help in meeting operating 
costs in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, must apply 
for such assistance from the Office of Education [Dept of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C.] by 
December 15. Deadline for those local educational agencies 
that have not applied in any previous year is March 31, 1954. 
These funds will be granted under Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, as amended by P.L. 248, 83rd Congress. 
Application forms and instructions for school districts desir- 
ing to apply for funds under P.L. 874 are available from the 
state educational agency in the state in which the school dis- 
trict is located. 


Red Cross Plans Survey 


A sample survey of the program and services given by the 
American Junior Red Cross will be conducted by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross in January. Purpose of the survey is 
to determine the effectiveness of the JRC program, and to 
learn of areas in which improvements can be made. Plans are 
to include in the sampling Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Virginia, and Utah. 


Changes of Address Needed 


NEA members are urged to notify Records, NEA, in ad- 
vance of a change in post-office address. Such cooperation will 
help insure prompt delivery of JOURNALS and will reduce 
handling and re-mailing costs. 


Fraternity Emphasizes Service 


Service to the community thru teachitig democracy and 
good citizenship to children is the major purpose of Zeta Phi 
chapter of Alpha Phi Omega, men’s fraternity at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. The group sponsors various 
youth groups, promotes care of underprivileged children, 
plans worthwhile activities for neighborhood young people, 
distributes special aid at Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
awards scholarships to deserving students, 
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we READERS 


“<Write 


Se ee 


@ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily of the NEA. 





Reactions to “We Have To Win!” 


CONGRATULATIONS to the courageous 
trio who spoke out against the overem- 





phasis on victory in our present athletic 
programs. [October 1953 NEA JourNat, 
pages 418-420.] Unfortunately, the same 
situation prevails in junior highschools. 

—HOWARD B. HOLCOMBE, Fulton [IIl.] 
Junior Highschool. 


THE pessimistic evaluation of inter- 
school athletics confirms my impression 
after 50 years in school work. Despite 
the thrill and the potential social and 
physical benefits of interschool games, 
I believe the expense, the distortion of 
social and intellectual standards, and 
the neglect of those who would profit 
most, definitely throw the scales against 
the present system. 

—WILLIAM A. COOK, Cincinnati, 
life member no. 1. 


NEA 


THERE is a human desire to win. I 
do not attack that idea, but I question 
with your writers the cost of winning in 
highschool athletics today. 

—GEORGE C. GRISE, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tenn. 


I THOROLY agree with the viewpoints 
expressed in “We Have To Win!” 
School people can and should mold 
a wholesome community attitude toward 
school athletics. 

—WAYNE L. 
Kans. 


MoRRIS, Overland Park, 


MAny school people and parents will 
be grateful for this statement of a seri- 
ous educational problem. May it hasten 
the day when school athletics again be- 
come an educational activity. 

—MARGERY W. STEER, editor, Township 
Topics, North Lima, Ohio. 


Ir 1s frightening to think what is hap- 
pening to character-building coaches. 
The realization of the consequences of 
this situation has to be brought to bear 
on the consciences of the alumni and 
socalled “community boosters.” 

—Name withheld at writer's request. 


Stars to Brighten Your Program 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 





Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 844”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 
from I to 5. Snip according 

to 6. And there’s your star. 


BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 
of paper. Use gold, silver, 
white, colored. Colored 





cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, 


give impressive effects. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 





Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 

the whole class enjoys 

applying the designs to 

windows, pupil-created 

greeting cards, tags for 

gifts and book covers. 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; 


across angle. 


do not cut side edge nor 


If further interested: Directions for “Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 








A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 








ALTHO turnstiles click merrily and 
band instrument, uniform, and athletic 
equipment industries boom, the youth- 





TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 
come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
ties for teachers, and for all types of po 
sitions connected with education. Our 
Member N.A.T.A. 





28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, lll. 





service is nation-wide. 


[Continued on page 534) 
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[Continued from page 533] 


ful participant’s only realization is the 
false philosophy that the only thing that 
counts is to win. 


—JULIAN T. HOUSTON, Howard Acad- 
emy Highschool, Monticello, Fla. 
“We Have To Win!” would have 


appeared more appropriately in the 
journals of states where the conditions 
described flourish, because it is not a 
problem of national nature. I feel cer- 
tain the conditions are not prevalent 
in my state. 

—ALAN MAC GAMWELL, pliysical educa- 
tion teacher and coach, Kenmare [N. Y.| 


Public Schools. 


Coutieces and highschools are saturat- 
ed with the “Have To Win” philosophy, 
and the grade school is being gradually 
exposed. 

-ADIN F. LEHMAN, superintendent, 

School District No. 1 Consolidated, Kis- 
~ met, Kans. 


May I reprint parts of this article in 
our school paper? 

—SALLY ANDERSON, newspaper adviser, 
Scio Highschool, Scio, Ohio. 


Our and magazines are con- 
stantly attacking the football program 
While some 


of the attacks may be justifred, the favor- 


press 


of our secondary schools. 





able side of the game should also be 
presented by these same periodicals. 

—WILLIAM S. ASHLEY, director of athlet- 
ics, Freeport [N. Y.| Junior-Senior High- 
school. 


THe day the people in this country 
lose their desire to “win’—no matter 
what they are doing—is the day we will 
lose our country and form of govern- 
ment to any who choose to take over. 

—EUGENE L. GRrous, Yankton, S. Dak. 


WHERE a program of athletics is prop- 
erly supervised, where games are offi- 
ciated by certificated referees, where the 
coach has the proper educational back- 
ground, the evils implied in your articles 
evaporate into thin air. 

—W. J. WORTHINGTON, The Bay League 


Athletic Council, Inglewood  [Calif.] 
Highschool. 


TurEE cheers for “We Have To Win!” 
I am confident a big majority of class- 
room teachers want athletics de-empha- 
sized. 

—w. kK. W., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A sic “Yea Team!” for your article. 
As soon as parents speak louder than 
downtown quarterbacks, education will 
come back into the athletic program. 

—HAROLD E. MORGAN, p/ysical-educa- 
tion instructor, Watertown, N. Y. 





Food for Thought 


STUDYING nutrition takes on new zest 
and meaning in the elementary school 
if the children are allowed to help plan 
meals for the school lunchroom. 

In our school, each classroom has a 
chance to select a menu. Each group is 
taught to include in the meal a protein; 
a raw and a cooked vegetable; bread and 
butter; and fruit or dessert. 

—MAILINE ALBRITTON, Stillwater, Okla. 


You can make an abacus for each child 
in your room by cutting off the top of a 
wire coat-hanger so that only the straight 
section at the bottom remains—with an 
inch of the angle left at each end. Then 
string on 10 kindergarten beads. Next 
press down the angles and wrap tape 
around the sharp ends of the wire. 

—MYRTLE JORDAN, second-grade teacher, 
Evansville [Ind.}' Public Schools. 


“A Breath of Fresh Air in Intelligence Testing!” 


—is what they say about 


| DAVIS-EELLS 


GAMES 


by ALLISON DAVIS 
and KENNETH EELLS 


A new and unique measure of general intelligence and 
problem-solving ability for children in grades 1-6 — 
independent of reading skill, school instruction, or 
speed of response. A monograph and manual on 

the theory and use of this test is available for 80¢. 


















Yonkers-on-Hudson 


2126 Prairie Avenue 


THIS NEW TEST 


@ gives all children 
equal opportunity 
to demonstrate 
their basic intel- 
lectual resources. 


@ is one that chil- 
dren like to take. 


@ stimulates and mo- 
tivates children’s 
problem-solving 

ability. 


New York 
Chicago 16 
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TEST SCORING MACHINE 


She’d like to study more, plan more creatively, give students 
more individual attention . . . but she’s swamped with the routine 
work of scoring frequent tests and examinations. 


The IBM Test Scoring Machine can free her for more professional 
work . . . by scoring objective tests faster, more accurately, and more 
economically than any teacher working by hand. It can “read” answers 
and indicate scores as fast as the operator can feed papers into the 
machine. It also gives a count of item responses, indicating whether 
the subject was adequately covered and the questions properly designed. 


We'll be glad to demonstrate what a saving of time, creative ability, 
and money the IBM Test Scoring Machine would mean to your school. 
Just call the local IBM office or write to International Business Machines, 
Dept. NJ-4, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Are YOU a Part of the Problem OR a Pa 





rt of the Answer? 
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A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


O Lord of all Learners and all Teachers: 

May the inspiration of this Christmas season 
lift us to renewed purpose and high endeavor. 

Guide us this day to new and deeper allegiances. 


Help us to reexamine our loyalties by the light of thy teaching 
and to square them with eternal truth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the children; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the free public school; 
for it is the bulwark of our personal rights, our political 
liberties, and our representative institutions, 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to our chosen goal of a united 
profession of teachers; 
for in it we shall find our larger selfhood. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the democratic ideals 
of our country; for it is the last best hope of earth. 


Help us to dedicate ourselves anew to the universal brotherhood 
of humanity; for we are all members one of another. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may hold high the torch of truth, goodness, 
and beauty, that we may be worthy the high office of teacher. 


And now, O Great Teacher, 


Give us this day our daily bread of 


faith and hope and ‘Wes 'e, 
Forgive us our debts of doubt and fear and hate. 


And lead us not into the temptation of indifference and 
carelessness; but give us strength and courage and will. 


For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. 


Amen. 


Joy Eline Morgan, EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Peace begins in the individual heart. 

# Children learn creation thru imitation. 

% In the service of life, sacrifice becomes grace. 

* It is culture, not military power, that maintains peace. 

% One who cannot learn from the past will never understand 
the future. 

* The standards which maintain civilization are always held 
by the few. 

% The delights of the intellect are of a nobler order than 


those of the- senses. 
* Ina complex society, it is only thru collective action that 
the individual obtains freedom. 
% The key which opens the door of maturity for the child is 
the kind of adults who have had contact with him. 
As the gardener is responsible for the products of his garden, 


so 1s the community responsible for the character and 
conduct of its children. 


o, 
Od 


“4 Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


Civitizep people should be much aware of popula- 
tion figures and their significance in human destiny. 
‘They should learn to see beyond the figures to the in- 
finite possibilities of the individual child. Such under- 
standing is a cure for doubt and fear. The world has 
lived thru many periods of anxiety, but children come 
and civilization goes on. 

During Napoleon’s conquests, men _ everywhere 
waited anxiously for news of the wars. Yet all the 
time, in their own homes, babies were being born. 
But who could think of babies? Everyone was think- 
ing of battles. In the year 1809, during these Na- 
poleonic Wars, there came into the world a host of 
heroes. To name a few, William Gladstone was born 
at Liverpool; Alfred ‘Tennyson at Somersby rectory; 
Felix Mendelssohn in Hamburg; and Abraham Lin- 
coln in Kentucky. Which of the battles mattered more 
than the babies of 1809? 

Give the children a chance and they will build a 
better world. Teachers are particularly concerned, 
since an increase in the number of children born soon 
means an increase in school enrolment, requiring 
more teachers and school buildings. The number of 
children born in continental US in 1953 promises 
to exceed the total population of the US in 1790 
[3,929,214]. 


CHILDREN BORN IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


1930—2,618,000 
1931—2,506,000 
1932—2,440,000 
1933—2,307,000 
1934—2,396,000 
1935—2,377,000 
1936—2,355,000 
1937—2,413,000 
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1938—2,496,000 
1939—2,466,000 
1940—2,559,000 
1941—2,703,000 
1942—2,989,000 
1943—3,104,000 
1944—2,939,000 
1945—2,858,000 


1946—3,411,000 
1947—3,817,000 
1948—3,637,000 
1949—3,649,000 
1950—3,632,000 


1951—3,833,000 (est.) 
1952—3,889,000 (est.) 
1953—4,000,000 (est.) 





More Christmas Suggestions 

Tue gift of an idea at the right time can change the 
whole current of a life. Here are three NEA publica- 
tions especially suitable for Christmas gifts. [1] Some 
400 of the sayings that have appeared on this page 
under the heading “In A Nutshell” have been col- 
lected into Personal Growth Leaflet Number 314, 
which also carries the title Jn a Nutshell. Send $1 for 
50 copies. [2] They Saw Gandhi. Firsthand accounts 
of how the greatest teacher of the Twentieth Century 
accomplished his work. For this fascinating book 
[paperbound] send $1 to NEA. [3] The American 
Citizens Handbook, which belongs in every home li- 
brary and is especially fine for young citizens. For this 
608-page book send $2 to NEA. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 

IT NEVER occurred to those who advocated universal 
suffrage that many who got the ballot would not use 
it, nor did it occur to them that special privileges 
rather than the general interest might often be repre- 
sented. ‘These Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy 
were ably pointed out in a book under that title in 
1898 by Edwin Lawrence Godkin. The only way to 
correct these two tendencies—which if they go too far 
would destroy democratic selfgovernment—is better 
education of all the people. Teach every child that 
citizenship in the United States is to be cherished as 
one of the most precious of earthly trusts. 


Three Inventories 

As THE old year draws to its close in December, we 
begin to take stock of what the year has meant to us. 
This is a good thing to do and affords a basis for mak- 
ing plans for the new year. The broader this review 
can be, the better. 

For a teacher, perhaps the most important inventory 
is a survey of mental and spiritual growth—habits per- 
fected, books read, friends made, ideas assimilated, 
purposes formed, individual students awakened, 
worthy causes advanced. ‘Then also, one should know 
how old he is financially. Are his savings what they 
should be at his age? A listing of financial assets com- 
pared with previous years gives perspective and helps 
to locate weaknesses. Then there should be a survey 
of health and strength. Too many people set a pace 
in early life which breaks them in middle life when 
the flow of energy begins to diminish. 

A careful review of the year’s experience can help 
to bring needed adjustments. Living is the great art. 
‘To achieve its highest perfection requires a balance 
and proportion which can come only by careful and 
repeated examination of one’s manner of living. 


A Christmas Message 


Durinc the Christmas season we do well to remind 
ourselves, the children, and others that the widest 
practical application of Christ’s teaching—that love is 
the supreme law of life—is found in the development 
of the free public school thru which the whole people 
concern themselves with the needs of every child re- 
gardless of creed, party, race, or condition, in the pur- 
suit of truth, freedom, and growth. Let us cherish the 
child as our greatest wealth and opportunity. 
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WHAT MAKES THEM TICK? 


E ARE beginning to realize 

that people have a highly se- 
lective awareness of what they can 
and will see in observing any situa- 
tion. Each person recognizes and re- 
cords what is significant and mean- 
ingful to him and is oblivious of the 
rest. 

Observing children in any situa- 
tion is always a selective, patterned 
operation and sometimes a_ very 
biased and even prejudiced one be- 
cause we bring to that observation a 
variety of often unacknowledged as- 
sumptions, expectations, and feelings 
toward children in general and each 
individual child in particular. 

What one believes about children 
will frequently make his observa- 
the same children in the 
situation quite dissimilar and 
contradictory to another per- 
son's observations. 


tions of 
same 
even 


This tendency for our observations 
to be colored by what we believe and 
by how we leel and evaluate may in- 
validate our observations as accurate, 
dependable reports of what actually 
occurs. 


Since this kind of personal bias is 
normal and almost universal, every 
prolession endeavors to give its prac- 
titioners some realization of this fact 
and some training in how to observe 
without too much distortion. 

Teachers are receiving more and 
more of this sort of training in their 
professional education as they ob- 
serve children in nursery school and 
play groups, in clubs, in classes, work- 
rooms, and camps. Even in such situ- 
ations, a student teacher has a tend- 
ency to see what he has learned in 
various courses to expect, and to in- 
terpret his observations according 
to the theoretical framework he has 
accepted for his professional orienta- 
tion. 

Awareness of this tendency makes 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank are the authors of 
How To Help Your Child in School. 
1950. 368p. $2.95. The Viking Press, 18 
E. 48th St., New York 17. The second 
and concluding part of “What Makes 
Them Tick?” written especially for The 
Journal, will appear next month. 
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Part One 





Observation of your pupils in various situ- 


ations can help you to understand them. 


Mary H. and Lawrence K. Frank 


one stop and ask, “What do I actually 
see and to what extent am I impos- 
ing my ideas upon children’s be- 
havior? How can I be more objective 
and understand more fully what is 
taking place when I observe a group 
of children on the playground, say, 
or on a trip to a museum or factory?” 

One step in the direction of ob- 
jectivity is to realize that “being ob- 
jective,” is a superhuman feat. Being 
truly and completely objective would 
mean having no values, no frames 
of reference, and no sensitivity or 
feelings. This may perhaps be use- 
ful and desirable in some scientific 
fields, but it is not what we want in 
working with people—especially with 
children and adolescents. 

So we approach observations of 
children, not by eliminating our 
ideas and theories and feelings, but 
by trying to recognize them, by mak- 
ing them explicit and clear to our- 
selves and to those who receive re- 
ports of our observations. Because 
this is not easy to do alone, it is bet- 
ter to discuss such questions with 
others in a group where each one can 
contribute to a more rounded, inclu- 
sive view than any one single person 
can do alone. 


In THs preliminary orientation, let 
us ask ourselves what we do believe 
about children. Do we believe that 
everything they do is an expression 
of their innate or intentional desire 
to be bad, disorderly, aggressive? Do 
we see children’s behavior primarily 
in terms of adult standards and pat- 
terns of conduct? Do we think of 
children’s activities as purely random 
and impulsive with no reason or pur- 
pose? Do we view their ways of deal- 
ing with others in terms of theories 
of motivation, and interpret them as 
expressions of “drives,” of “uncon- 
scious needs,” of search for pleasure 
and avoidance of pain, or make use 
of other clinical terminologies? 

It is indeed a revealing experience 
to discover how many different ways 
we may approach children’s behavior 
and to realize why we see such dif- 
ferent things! 


If we can make these various ideas 
and beliefs explicit, then perhaps we 
can begin to look at children’s ac- 
tivities with more awareness and 
more perception, because we now 
understand that there are other ways 
of viewing children than the one we 
have been accepting and using as 
the way. 


Jusr to watch and be able to fol- 
low the activities of a child in a 
group is difficult. We must note how 
he approaches and responds to 
others; how he continuously tries to 
organize or arrange situations, ma- 
terials, and other children into some 
kind of play that is meaningful to 
him. 

Children are never in a vacuum— 
they are continually engaged in do- 
ing something that has real signifi- 
cance for them — not always the 
meanings and purposes we may im- 
pute to them according to our theo- 
retical leanings. Thus a child’s be- 
havior may be seen as more than just 
a response to a stimulus, because, in 
a manner of speaking, he is himself 
creating the stimulus for his response 
by means of his selective awareness, 
his patterned perceptions and feel- 
ings. 

Adults usually have learned to deal 
with situations and people in the 
more or less expected, conventional- 
ized patterns and procedures. But 
children who have not been robbed 
of their capacity for spontaneity and 
for creative, imaginative play are al- 
ways engaged in exploring and in- 
venting various individualized ways 
for making even the barest situations 
and materials into something of 
meaning for them. 

Some children seem to lack these 
capacities, and noting their passiv- 
ity, their rigidity, their inability to 
play is a profoundly important ob- 
servation. 

It is also revealing to observe a 
child who in classroom may be pas- 
sive, inattentive, slow, or unable to 
recite or do prescribed tasks, who on 
the playground is a dynamo of ac- 
tivity and invention and is some- 
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times a real leader. Does this indi- 
cate that some of his potentialities 
are not being evoked by the class 
work, that he is “set” against school 
work, that his failure to participate 
in class is a challenge the teachers 
should meet? 

Indeed, it would be desirable for 
every teacher to observe her class of 
children at play, trying not to see 
them as she has known them in the 
schoolroom but rather attempting to 
observe them afresh — looking for 
each one’s assets, strengths, and ca- 
pacities, noting how each relates to 
other children and how other chil- 
dren treat him. Often a child in play 
appears a totally different person, 
just as the same child may exhibit 
quite different behavior at home 
than he does at school. 


Likewise, on a trip or visit the 
teachers can observe the way each 
child acts in new situations—whether 
the quiet, even stolid, child comes to 
life in some new and exciting situa- 
tion, as if he has been asleep in 
school and is now suddenly awake. 
Or whether the verbal child who 
likes to talk and can make good reci- 
tations becomes surprisingly quiet 
as he faces an experience that calls 
for observation, reflection, judgment 
and correlation of ideas instead of 
just glib verbalizing of what he has 
been taught in class. 

Does the usually wellbehaved, 
wellmannered child start acting up 
and clowning when out of school and 
in public—bus, subway, street, or mu- 
seum hall? Is he the kind of child 
who is wellbehaved in a wellstruc- 
tured situation but who (as the trip 
shows) has little selfdiscipline or ca- 
pacity to orient himself in new situ- 
ations? 

Contrariwise, is the class clown, 
the continual attention-getter who 
tries a teacher’s patience and endur- 
ance every day, now an alert, ab- 
sorbed observer of what he is seeing, 
as if in this new situation he is find- 
ing something that genuinely evokes 
his interests and eliminates the need 
for his usual troublesome misbe- 
havior? 

There is nothing so revealing as 
exposing children to new situations 
and experiences to bring out some of 
their latent capacities, which even 
the most fruitful, wellequipped class- 
room or school may not evoke. 
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So mucu of the basic learning for 
social living takes place in play that 
if we were fully convinced of the im- 
portance of this kind of learning, we 
would surely provide more effec- 
tively for play of all kinds as an in- 
tegral part of school programs. In- 
deed, in many of the more recently 
developed school programs oriented 
to children’s learning as contrasted 
with teaching, the procedures are in- 
creasingly like those in children’s 
play. The nursery school, for ex- 


A little Child, 
A shining star. 

A stable rude, 
The door ajar. 


Yet in that place, 

So crude, forlorn, 
The Hope of all 

The world was born. 


—Author unknown 





ample, considers that a rich array of 
materials and situations for play ex- 
periences is essential to the children’s 
development and maturation. 

In play situations a child has a 
chance to learn the basic pattern of 
good interpersonal relations, such as 
sharing, cooperating, listening to, 
and conferring with others, partici- 
pating in the development of a group 
decision, respecting and accepting 
differences. 

We are beginning to recognize, as 
Dewey and Bentley have urged, that 
it is wiser to think, not of knowledge 
as a substance to be acquired, but of 
knowing as a way of relating the 
Knower to the Known. This indi- 
cates why so often verbal facility, 
memorizing facts and giving correct 
answers, may hide or disguise a lack 
of any genuine knowing since the 
child can only talk and write, not 
actually relate himself. 

In play, while verbalizations and 
word play are important, the essen- 
tial core of the child’s learning is an 
active relating of himself to mate- 
rials of various kinds, to situations, 
to people, and particularly to him- 
self as an individual with an image 
of himself as a person. Such spon- 
taneous learning involves an enor- 
mous amount of practice, much self- 
criticism and acceptance of criticism 
and suggestions from others, and 
creative, imaginative approaches to 
many things. 


Let us make clear that being crea- 
tive does not mean doing something 
original or unique. When a child 
(or adult) does something that is 
his own, that embodies or expresses 
his ideas, his perceptions, his evalua- 
tions, his own individualized way of 
relating himself (not just copying 
or conforming to rules or models), 
then he is being creative and de- 
veloping. The child or adolescent is 
engaged, not in expressing himself 
(because he has so little of a self to 
express) but in actually discovering 
himself in the arts, and indeed in all 
his play activities as well. 


Whuen children are genuinely ab- 
sorbed, involved, or commiited in 
any activity, they are usually “living 
in high gear,” living up to the po- 
tentialities which that situation is 
evoking from them. This is a 
strengthening and maturing process. 
When so engaged, children—even lit- 
tle preschoolers—olten exhibit an as- 
tonishingly long period of sustained 
effort and can persevere beyond the 
usual limits of adult-supervised and 
directed activities. 

But children often lose their ca- 
pacity for sustained attention, for 
prolonged purposeful activity, be- 
cause of frequent interruptions by 
adults who, regardless of the child’s, 
intent concern, insist that he do 
something else. It may be that much 
of the children’s inability to concen- 
trate that we complain about has 
been produced by rigid time sched- 
ules which force the child to stop 
and do something else just as he gets 
interested in his arithmetic, for ex- 
ample. 

Children’s interests and their ca- 
pacity to focus upon tasks vary from 
child to child and from subject to 
subject. If we want them to be able 
to work and study with genuine in- 
terest and sustained effort, it is ques- 
tionable whether we should so fre- 
quently interrupt and dis-courage 
them from learning in their way, by 
insistence on a formal time schedule, 
as if human interest could be turned 
on and off like a machine. 


Turse and similar ideas can give 
the observer a new, fresh, and genu- 
inely fruitful approach to children’s 
activities, especially thru their play, 
and help the teacher to discover 
more of what “makes each child 


tick.” + 
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HE boy in the back of your study- 

hall may be studying his history 
lesson or he may be plotting how he 
will use the switchblade knife in his 
pocket to avenge himself against the 
fancied insult of a classmate. 

In many classrooms in the country, 
there are human time bombs about 
to explode into criminal activity un- 
less constructive steps are taken to 
prevent the destructive blasts from 
taking place. 

Sometimes a youngster will com- 
mit a serious when his_ be- 
havior has given no previous cause 
for concern. In the overwhelming 
number of cases, however, there is 
ample advance warning of personal- 
ity maladjustment. 


crime 


F ive years ago next month, Louis 
P. Hoyer, the superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, decided to 
do something about giving construc- 
tive help to pupils with marked per- 
sonality disorders before serious con- 
sequences had occurred. 

He was spurred to action by the 
gruesome sex murder of a 12-year-old 
boy by another boy 16 years of age. 
The crime took place in a preten- 
tious residential area of Philadelphia 
and was committed, not by a prover- 
bial street waif, but by a boy who 
enjoyed many material advantages. 

This was a case where there had 
been many previous warnings of this 
boy’s maladjustment, but they had 
not been fully heeded. Because of 
his aggressive behavior, school au- 
thorities had urged his parents to 
obtain psychiatric treatment for 
him, but the parents chose to avoid 
the issue and enrolled him in a pri- 
vate school, instead. The neighbors 
had complained that he terrorized 
the smaller children. Furthermore, 
his parents knew that he had marked 
homosexual tendencies. In spite of 
everything, however, they had failed 
to take him to a psychiatrist. 

‘There was good reason to believe 
that the tragic crime would never 
have been committed had there been 
coordinated effort on the part of the 
various adults in his life to take con- 
structive steps in dealing with his 
serious behavior difficulties. 

Wide newspaper publicity was 
given to the case, and a wave of hys- 
teria swept thru Philadelphia. Panic- 

Mr. Taber is director of the Division of 


Pupil Personnel and Counseling, School 
District of Philadelphia. 
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stricken parents besieged public off- 
cials, and children whose behavior 
was even mildly aggressive were 
viewed suspiciously as a threat to the 
safety of others. 

In January of 1949, during this 
period of high-pitched tension, Dr. 
Hoyer organized a committee to re- 
view the cases of seriously malad- 
justed children. 

He asked the top-level administra- 
tors of the public-school system to 
be members in order that the com- 
mittee would carry maximum weight 
in the schools and in the community. 
With Dr. Hoyer as chairman, the 
group was composed of the directors 
of the divisions of Pupil Personnel 
and Counseling; Medical Services; 
and Special Education; plus the as- 


of continuing the present setup is 
that the committee members hold 
strategic positions in the school sys- 
tem, and the extensive resources at 
their command can be swiftly mobi- 
lized and coordinated. 

Each child whose case comes be- 
fore the committee is given a com- 
plete physical examination unless he 
has had one recently. The Division 
of Medical Services has an intensive 
program employing the skills of 98 
doctors, 40 dentists, 195 nurses, and 
20 dental hygienists. This division, 
plus other medical facilities in the 
community, cooperates effectively 
with the Case Review Committee. 


T ne Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Counseling is also in the picture 


The Philadelphia Case Review Committee is 
helping pupils with marked personality disorders 


BEFORE IT’S T00 LATE 


sistant to the Board of Superintend- 
ents (now district superintendent) . 

The committee went into action by 
inviting the principals of Philadel- 
phia’s 232 public schools to submit 
for consideration the case histories 
of “potentially dangerous” pupils. 

In less than a week the group was 
hard at work reviewing information 
from principals, teachers, attendance 
officers, counselors, school 
and psychologists. 


nurses, 


F rom the very start the Case Re- 
view Committee (as it came to be 
called) has been meeting a full 
morning each week from September 
thru June. It has handled 384 cases, 
some of which have required weekly 
consideration over a_ period of 
months. Service on the committee is 
time-consuming, and thought has 
been given to reorganizing the com- 
mittee on a lower echelon. This has 
not been done, however, because of 
the feeling that this would seriously 
weaken the influence of the commit- 
tee both in the schools and in the 
community. 

An additional argument in favor 


Robert C. Taber 


right from the start. In fact, children 
who come before the committee are 
generally already known to one of 
the counselors. This division, of 
which I am the director, administers 
a program of broad and individual- 
ized services involving 104 attend- 
ance officers and 250 fulltime coun- 
selors. 

One of our functions is to serve 
as a connecting link between the 
home and the school and the hun- 
dreds of welfare agencies in greater 
Philadelphia. 

The committee works closely with 
the Family Service Agency, since it 
has found that in many cases ten- 
sions at home are a basic cause of 
juvenile maladjustment. Often the 
parents need to get straightened out 
at the same time as the child. 

Committee-member Hans Gordon, 
director of special education, with a 
staff of psychologists and supervisors, 
is responsible for advising the su- 
perintendents about the special needs 
of physically-, mentally-, or emotion- 
ally-handicapped children and of op- 
erating special classes to take care of 
them. This division provides indi- 
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vidual instruction for 250 home- 
bound children, and has 36 speech- 
correction teachers to help young- 
sters with speech defects. 

Among his other responsibilities, 
Tanner C. Duckrey, district superin- 
tendent, serves as a consultant in the 
field of human relations and _ plays 
an active part in helping resolve 
school and community tensions. He 
enlists the resources of such agencies 
as the Health and Welfare Council 
and the Human Relations Center of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Boys referred to the Case Review 
Committee have outnumbered the 
girls over three to one. The ages 
range from seven to 17, bulking 
heaviest at adolescence. 


persuaded her to take him to a psy- 
chiatric clinic, where it was decided 
that he was potentially dangerous to 
himself and his family. 

Subsequently, he was admitted to 
a psychiatric hospital, where he 
made a splendid recovery. 

There are many cases like Henry’s 
that require psychiatric treatment or 
other special referrals. However, in 
many other instances, special effort 
on the part of school personnel ac- 
complishes wonders. 


[ba is a case in point. Her behavior 
was so intolerable that no one was 
able to eat lunch at the same table 
with her. When reprimanded, she 
would hurl food and crockery. 

She used profane language and 
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Causes for referral have included 
temper tantrums, sexual aggression, 
rape, arson, hallucinations, brain in- 
jury, indecent exposure, sexual per- 
version, attempting to choke another 
child, shooting, attempted suicide, 
and terrorizing with a knife. 

As in any other city, the vast ma- 
jority of pupils in Philadelphia’s 
public-school system are normal chil- 
dren who have no problems other 
than the usual growing pains. How- 
ever, as in any other large group, 
there are always a number who are 
in need of prompt special treatment. 


Henry, for instance, suffered a 
marked change in behavior at the 
age of 13. Formerly friendly and out- 
going, he now became withdrawn 
into a deep anxiety. He threatened 
to commit suicide and tried to buy 
sleeping pills. His mother suspected 
him of trying to drown his baby 
brother in the bathtub. He became 
hysterical with fear about the atom 
bomb. 

On behalf of the Case Review 
Committee, the school counselor 
talked with the boy’s mother and 
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‘Y outh Adenits Setting 
é He ‘Liked te to Help the Firemen 


6N. J. Barn Fires. 


was continually fighting. She boasted 
of stealing and of her sexual esca- 
pades. 

After the initial review of Ida’s 
case, the committee asked the school, 
which had done outstanding work 
with special-class pupils, to work 
with her a while longer with the un- 
derstanding that she should be sus- 
pended if her behavior became 
worse. At the end of six months the 
principal submitted the following 
report: 

“Ida is now a trusted helper who 
accepts responsibility willingly. .. . 
Her classmates feel that she is as good 
a friend to them as she is to the 
teacher. Because of her efforts to be 
fair at all times, she has their respect. 

“This marked change has been due 
to the influence of her teacher, from 
whom she soon learned that only a 
certain type of behavior was accept- 
able. Her firmness gave Ida security, 
her understanding meant adult 
friendship, and her interest and hon- 
esty gave the girl something to which 
to cling.” 

In this case ‘the committee’s effort 
involved no direct action beyond en- 


couraging the school to continue 
with Ida and promising to relieve 
the situation if her behavior did not 
improve. Just having awareness of 
the committee’s interest and backing 
was enough to change the picture. 
The teacher exerted renewed efforts 
knowing that her services were rec- 
ognized by the “higher echelon” and 
that if there were no improvement, 
she wouldn't be obliged to cope with 
Ida’s violent behavior indefinitely. 


Sometimes, tho not frequently, 
the committee feels called upon to 
take authoritative action, as in the 
case of Joseph, whose parents refused 
to face up to the severity of his prob- 


lem. Altho a bright boy, Joseph 
clearly had a serious behavior dis- 
order. * 


When the public-school authori- 
ties suggested to his parents that they 
obtain psychiatric treatment 
him, they protested violently 
entered him in a private school. 

After Joseph had choked another 
boy with near-fatal consequences, the 
parents finally took him to a clinic. 
Here he was diagnosed as_ schizo- 
phrenic with several paranoid indica- 
tions. The psychiatrist considered his 
behavior potentially dangerous in an 
unsupervised setting and recom- 
mended residential psychiatric care. 

When the parents balked at doing 
this, the committee advised them that 
a petition would be filed for his 
placement because they refused to 
take voluntary action. This step was 
felt necessary to safeguard not only 
society but Joseph and his family 
from possible serious consequences. 

Before the existence of the com- 
mittee such a case would probably 
not have come to the attention of 
the authorities unless or until trag- 
edy struck. 


Tuere are a number of reasons 
why the Case Review Committee is 
so wellsuited to doing a really effec- 
tive job. 

First of all, it has contacts with far 
more children than any other agency, 
since it is in two-way communication 
with every public school in the Phil- 
adelphia area. It also has informa- 
tion about children in private schools 
as well, because the school census is 
under its jurisdiction. The attend- 
ance workers serve parochial and pri- 
vate as well as public schools. 

Furthermore, the committee main- 
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-BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE 


tains at least indirect contact with 
many youngsters even after they have 
left school, since the Division of Pu- 
pil Personnel and Counseling issues 
working certificates, and employes 
are required to report change of 
status on all minors in their employ. 

When young people pass beyond 
its jurisdiction, the committee acts 
as a vital link between the school and 
the community by giving all intfor- 
mation at its disposal to the Crime 
Prevention Association and to the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau of the police. 
These agencies work as a team, pro- 
viding wholesome recreation and 
constructive supervision to poten- 
tially dangerous youth who have the 
physical maturity of adults -but the 
mental and emotional maturity of 
small children. 

Secondly, the committee is able to 
work swiftly and without red tape. 
This is tremendously important. 
Until additional sessions were ar- 
ranged recently, the Juvenile Court 
in Philadelphia was so tied up with 
a backlog of cases there was olten a 
two- to five-months’ delay in obtain- 
ing a hearing belore a judge. In that 
length of time, many children who 
might have been rehabilitated if 
treated promptly had become hope- 
lessly entrenched in a delinquent 
career. 

Since cases are reviewed at lIre- 
quent intervals, the committee is also 
able to provide treatment that is 
flexible as well as prompt. There was 
the case of Harry, for instance, who 
was definitely psychotic and received 
psychiatric care at a clinic. 

After considerable treatment, he 
was back in touch with reality again, 
but his psychosis had been replaced 
by a violent phobia about school. 
The committee decided, theretore, 
to arrange homebound teaching tor 
Harry until such time as he lost his 
unreasoning fear of school. They not 
only knew the background but had 
the authority to decide that he was 
as truly in need of being taught at 
home as a child with rheumatic fever. 

Lastly, the committee is in a posi- 
tion to look at the total picture and 
call attention to serious deficiencies. 
It has pointed out, for example, the 
urgent need in Pennsylvania for an 
institution that provides residential 
care for defective delinquents under 
the age of 15, since correctional in- 
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stitutions do not admit _ fceeble- 
minded youth, and institutions for 
mental defectives refuse 
with a delinquency record. 


children 


T ne activities of the Case Review 
Committee have naturally resulted 
in a continuing evaluation of the job 
being done by the school system it 
self. Our experiences as members ol 
the committee have reinforced a 
number of convictions, which in- 
clude the following: 

[1] ‘The more we learn about be- 
havior by studying seriously malad- 
justed children, the greater insight 
we develop in understanding all 
children. As we sharpen our under- 
standing of personality development, 
we are better able to provide intelli- 
gent help that will prevent minor 
disorders from becoming acute. 

A tar greater emphasis needs to be 
placed on the understanding of hu- 
man growth and development in 
teacher-training and upon a more 
careful evaluation of personality fit- 
ness in the selection of teachers. 

{2} The teacher must be an emo- 
tionally mature person who is not 
thrown out of stride by the slightest 
evidence of noncontormity. The 
teacher who is an unbending soul, a 
dictator, or a tedious moralizer in 
the classroom promotes little but 
pupil antagonism. 

|3] The emotional atmosphere of 
the school is a key to its success or 
failure in helping children ‘achieve 
social maturity. A cold forbidding 
attitude and a rigid policy of ruth- 
less conformity frustrate even nor- 
mal children. They have a_ cata- 
strophic effect on the maladjusted 
child. The climate of the school 
should be friendly and permeated 
with a genuine respect for each child 
as a unique individual with special 
interests and abilities. 

[4] Attention should be given to 
refining further the grouping of 
children with similar interests and 
abilities. The pace of learning, in- 
terest span, and degree of persistence 
vary widely. Altho we can never pro- 
vide a tailor-made program for each 
child, the smaller the class and the 
greater the number of groupings 
geared to differing abilities, the 
greater are the prospects of helping 
children find themselves. 

Today’s huge classes are an invi- 
tation to pupil maladjustment and 
in the end can well cost more than 


provision of enough teachers and 
classroom space. 

[5] There is a general need for ex- 
panding the special services rendered 
by the attendance worker, counselor, 
doctor, nurse, psychologist, and psy- 
chiatrist. The teacher is of tremen- 
dous importance in maintaining the 
mental health of children, but classes 
are far too large to allow extended 
individual attention. 

Furthermore, altho teachers are 
alert to signs of illness or personality 
maladjustment, they cannot be ex- 
pected to possess the special skills 
necessary to alleviate them or the 
necessary knowledge of the vast 
health and welfare resources avail- 
able in a large city. 

[6] Teachers need the encourage- 
ment of knowing that administrators 
are aware olf their problems, mindful 
of their efforts, and eager to find 
ways and means of lightening the 
teachers’ burdens. Nothing depresses 
teacher morale more than the vast 
chasm which so often separates teach- 
ers from administrators. 

[7] The school needs parents as 
partners in the business of education. 
All too often children are the vic- 
tims of cross-currents between home 
and school rather than being the 
beneficiaries of their cooperation. 

[8] The school achieves its maxi- 
mum effectiveness to the extent 
that it is attuned to its community, 
reaches out to tap its many resources, 
and welcomes close working  rela- 
tionships. 


O vr schools can be a major factor 
in turning the tide of juvenile de- 
linquency if we are willing to spend 
the time, effort, and money to or- 
ganize a screening program and to 
provide the special services required 
to meet individual needs. 

Nearly all children are reached by 
our schools in a daily and intimate 
relationship for from eight to 12 of 
the formative years of their lives. By 
early and appropriate treatment we 
can enhance the prospects of the nor- 
mal child, and in most cases prevent 
maladjusted children from becoming 
mentally ill or crirhinals. 

There can be no easy answer or 
shortcut. Our hope lies in sharpen- 
ing our insights and skills, expand- 
ing our educational, health, and wel- 
fare services, and acting together to 
provide constructive help for the 
troubled child. + 
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LET’S READ TO THE CHILDREN 


Oral reading can. 
improve instruction. . 


Herbert J. Farris 


N THE last few years Charles 

Laughton and other top-flight ac- 
tors have charmed adult audiences 
by reading aloud to them from the 
classics. 

Stimulated by their example, many 
thoughtful persons have begun to 
think seriously about interpretative 
reading. Many teachers who had 
abandoned it as “old hat” are realiz- 
ing afresh what a valuable asset it 
can be in the classroom. 


Orat reading can definitely im- 
prove instruction in the elementary 
and junior highschools, but its effec- 
tiveness depends a good deal on how 
one goes about it. Let’s consider then 
how to get favorable results from an 
oral-reading program. 

[1] Choose a regular, restful pe- 
riod for all. In my experience the 
time just after lunch has proved to 
be most acceptable to the children. 
This period can be their rest time, 
too. It should be an interlude when 
the boys and girls can relax and de- 
vote themselves to just listening and 
enjoying. Of course, the time allotted 
to oral reading will vary with the at- 
tention span of the children. 

[2] Read with enthusiasm. Be- 
fore going any further it should be 
emphasized that without enthusiasm 
the oral-reading program will be use- 
less. The teacher who is not con- 
vinced that she should carry on such 
a program certainly is wasting her 
time and the children’s also. How- 
ever, if the teacher feels a real zest 
for reading, then feeling and expres- 
sion will come, and there need be no 
cause for lack of confidence. 

[3] Start where they are. It is pos- 
sible for the beginner in an oral- 
reading program to make the fatal 
mistake of reading above the level 
of the youngsters’ understanding and 
appreciation. If the class has never 





Mr. Farris is teaching-principal at Buell- 
ton Union School in Buellton, Cali- 
fornia. . 
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been exposed before to children’s 
literature, it is best to begin with 
something on their present level. 

I once introduced poetry to a class 
of upper-grade, rural boys and girls 
who had never had much verse read 
aloud to them. I began with Book 
of Nonsense by Edward Lear, pro- 
gressed up thru “Casey at the Bat” 
and “The Cremation of Sam Mc- 
Gee” until finally we were enjoying 
Masefield’s “Sea Fever” and Mark- 
ham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” 
Tastes must be broadened and en- 
riched before children can develop 
a full appreciation of literature. 

The best reader in the world 
would probably get poor results if 
he began reading The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow to a group of young- 
sters at the start of an oral-reading 
program. Even Treasure Island has 
a good deal of description between 
the action sequences for middle- 
graders unless they have had their 
appetites whetted on easier mate- 
rials. 

It’s a good idea to let the young- 
sters choose the first story to be read. 
Doing this will pay big dividends, 
because the boys and girls will usu- 
ally become interested and beg for 
more. Lhey will be more inclined to 
trust the judgment of the teacher 
after he has shown readiness to use 
one of their own choices. 


Orat reading should be done with 
the following purposes in mind: 

[1] Read to stimulate interest in 
silent reading. Time after time it 
has been demonstrated that children 
tend to re-read books which they 
have heard read in class. 

[2] Read to teach. Perhaps the 
greatest justification oral reading can 
have for its place in the modern cur- 
riculum is its value in actually teach- 
ing children. After experimenting 
with oral reading for some time, I 
tried pausing occasionally to ask a 
question. At first this was done to see 


whether the class was understanding 
and appreciating the material being 
read. Later it developed into real 
teaching. 

The boys and girls were urged to 
ask questions; they were in turn 
questioned now and then; discus- 
sions were held, and interpretations 
of the author’s meanings were given. 
Participation was good. 

Later, the period was begun by 
asking volunteers to give a synopsis 
of the part of the story read the pre- 
vious day. This served two purposes. 
It helped the teacher to see if the 
reading was being understood, and 
it served to acquaint absentees with 
the story and refresh the memories of 
all the class. 

Other values were derived from 
the program. A marked increase in 
vocabulary development was noticed, 
and reasoning powers increased. It 
Was interesting to stop from time to 
time during the reading to inquire 
of the children what they thought 
was going to happen next. Powers of 
criticism and analysis were thereby 
developed to a greater extent than 
would have been possible without 
the aid of an oral-reading program. 

[3] Read to motivate art and other 
activities. Teachers are well aware of 
the fact that creative art and writing 
need strong motivation. Many of us 
have often racked our brains to dis- 
cover new, vital methods of inspiring 
creative activities in the classroom. 
Oral reading may prove such a stim- 
ulus, as it did in one group I had. 

It occurred while the youngsters 
were listening to Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings’ beautiful story, The Year- 
ling. 

One of the boys decided he wanted 
to draw a picture of “Old Slewfoot,” 
the ferocious bear which plagued the 
Baxters. Soon many of the others, 
having seen him draw an excellent 
picture, wanted to paint scenes from 
the story. 

Their illustrations for various 
events of the story were indeed a 
demonstration of creative art. 


Orar reading certainly can justify 
itself if it achieves only one of the 
objectives outlined above. But even 
if none of the values listed are im- 
mediately apparent, the pleasure de- 
rived from seeing faces alight with 
eagerness and interest should be rea- 
son enough for us all. + 
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ORSE sense and simple arith- 
a metic—that’s what the editor of 
a large metropolitan newspaper says 
he uses to justify the growing num- 
ber of column inches slugged ‘school 
news” in his daily. 

He goes on to explain: “Total 
school enrolment in this town zooms 
up every year. The schools here have 
more employes than many of our 
major industrial firms. That means 
that newspapers have a huge audi- 
ence of readers interested in educa- 
tion—students, parents, teachers and 
other school employes, graduates, 
neighbors, friends, and of 
course the taxpayers. With ‘fans’ like 
that, we consider school news strictly 
Grade A, and we're giving more 
space to it than ever before.” 


their 


Tue presses are waiting. Editors 
are willing. So this is no time for 
teachers to be backward about pro- 
viding the kind of news that will an- 
swer the questions being asked today 
by citizens everywhere: What are 
young Americans learning in school? 
How are they learning it? And why? 

The teacher can provide this kind 
of news lead. But first he has to for- 
get that strictly-for-TV stereotype of 
the reporter as a_ slouch-hatted, 
chain-smoking somebody who _re- 
moves his feet from the copy desk 
only when a blonde, a homicide, or 
a political scandal looms. 

Today's education reporter con- 
siders himself a kind of teacher too 
with a mighty diversified classroom 
of newspaper readers to whom he 
tries to describe, explain, and inter- 
pret the schools. 

It he’s competent—and most are— 
he constantly tries to build for him- 
self a background on the work and 
problems of teachers. If teacher can’t 
or won't help him to see what he’s 
trying to do in the classroom, who’s 
most to blame for the inaccurate or 
damaging school story that some- 
times hits the headlines? 

The teacher should make a point 
of trying to understand the reporter, 
whose job has its quota of curl-your- 
hair frustrations, pressures, and prob- 
lems. The more the teacher knows 
about them and about the newspaper 
business itself, the better he'll appre- 
ciate what the reporter can or cannot 
do, and why. 

In the first place, the reporter can- 
not forecast on any one day how 
much space (if any) school news 
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will get in his paper. It all depends 
on [1] how much advertising was 
bought for that particular issue, 
(amount of advertising purchased, 
not the amount of news available, 
determines number of pages to be 
published) , and [2] what happened 
in Washington, Moscow, or Holly- 
wood that was considered so news- 
worthy that it eased many other 
stories, including those about schools, 
right out of the paper that day. 
Second, the reporter cannot guar- 
antee when a story will appear. Nat- 
urally, since he wrote it, he is more 
or less devoted to it, and would like 
to have it appear that day or as soon 
as possible. If it doesn’t make the 
paper right away, he may try to hold 
it until an opportune time, but some- 
times he cannot. 
Third, the reporter cannot “kill” 
a story on his own say-so, or even 
make sure that it will be decently 
interred back among the classifieds. 
Often, educators feel reporters 
should practice justifiable homicide 
on unfavorable school stories. And 
sometimes they try to hide “bad” 
school news from the enquiring 
newsman. But that just doesn’t work. 
In every school system, potentially 
“bad” news exists somewhere, and 
the reporter knows it. There's not 
much he could do about withhold- 
ing such news even if he wanted to, 
and he’s allergic to haughty demands 
that he kill such and such a story. 
He works for a boss—the city edi- 
tor, or editor-in-chief—and the boss 
may already know about this “bad” 
school story. In fact, he may have 
assigned the reporter to dig out the 
rest of the facts. So the boss is the 
one to see when the teacher and his 
superiors consider the projected story 
to be a truly damaging one. 
Realistic school-folks expect un- 
favorable news to be printed now 
and then. It spurs them on to see to 
it that the reporter gets more and 
mort of the kind of news leads and 
background information that will 

















Good practices in school news report- 
ing, such as the ones described in this 
article, will be presented along with 
specific illustrations in a new handbook, 
Let’s Go to Press: Guide to Better School 
News Reporting [$1] to be published 
early in 1954 by the National School 
Public Relations Association [an NEA 
department]. 
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THE PRESSES 
ARE WAITING 


for good school news stories. 


enable him to produce “good” con- 
structive news about the schools. 


A prime vein for school stories, 
too seldom tapped, is curriculum 
news: what happens when the child 
and the teacher and the school pro- 
gram come together. Here the teach- 
er must be the translator, for altho 
an observant reporter watching a 
group of primary youngsters work on 
their “dairy project” can readily re- 
port what they are doing, it is up 
to the teacher to explain why they 
are doing it—that the dairy project 
helps them learn about pounds and 
ounces, that they are churning arith- 
metic along with butter. 

Curriculum news challenges teach- 
er and reporter alike to uncover 
news about the achievements of the 
average child in the school lineup. 
The majority of pupils are not future 
Phi Betes, musical prodigies, or foot- 
ball heroes. But the majority of pu- 
pils, because they are the majority, 
automatically come equipped with 
the greatest number of parents, 
friends, and acquaintances—a fact of 
more than passing interest to the 
newspaper. Newspapers try to touch 
the hearts and interests of as many 
persons as possible by printing news 
of the average Joe in every field; and 
that includes the average Joes of the 
classroom. 

This accounts for the growing 
popularity of the “go-thru-school” 
news stories appearing frequently 
these days. Here a reporter (often 
accompanied by a_ photographer) 
makes a tour starting in kindergarten 
surrounded by the earnest finger- 
painters and block-builders, and pro- 
gressing thru the grades to the senior- 
high atmosphere of student council, 
social studies, and sex education. His 
observations along the way give the 
newspaper reader an almost first- 
hand insight into what’s going on 
in today’s schools at-all grade levels. 
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When the reporter visits a class- 
room, it’s up to the teacher there to 
explain what is going on, and why, 
and what the activity prepares the 
pupil to do and to learn next week 
or next year. 

Stories which reveal that a ladder 
of educational progress does exist 
and that the majority of pupils are 
climbing the ladder are important 


to schools. The future support of 
adequate education for all the chil- 
dren of all the people may depend, 
more crucially than anyone can fore- 
see, on providing exactly this kind 
of information, frankly, vividly, and 
with interpretation. 


Here are some examples of stories 
that blossomed into lively and con- 
structive features in the local news- 
paper because alert teachers took 
time to explain to reporters the why 
and how of modern learning: 


Curriculum stories: Pupils learning 
arithmetic by experience—in classroom 
stores, in a banking program, or as 
lunchroom cashiers. 

Making civics vivid by actual student 
nominating petitions, political cam- 
paigns, voter registration, balloting, and 
the operation of voting booths and elec- 
tion boards. 

Making geography come alive by hav- 
ing students make picture albums of 
American scenes and sending them to 
children in other lands. 

Reading improvement—called 
aid” —for retarded readers. 

Linking education to life. A high- 
school mathematics class each month 
conducts a cost-of-living survey for the 
local community using newspaper adver- 
tisements, shopping-news publications, 
other business sources. 


“first 


The around-the-clock-in-school story, 
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using one schoolchild’s daily activity as 
a symbol of many. 

Using new equipment; a tape recorder, 
a record player, new maps and globes, 
filmstrips and movies. 

Children writing their own poetry 
after the study of classic poetry at their 
grade level. 

Stories illustrating training in good 
citizenship: Students painted artistic 
Halloween scenes on windows volun- 





teered by merchants instead of smearing 
them with soap. 

Students directed study halls, freeing 
teachers for other work. : 

Students marked off a_ highschool 
parking lot and supervised it, reducing 
the speed of student-driven autos and 
reducing fender damage in the lot. 

Students served as monitors on school 
buses, reporting discourteous and dis- 
orderly pupils to a student court for 
"rial: 

Students won safe-driving awards in 
a program sponsored by teachers and 
town Officials. 

Students operated school bookrooms 
and snack bars. 

Health stories: Preschool physical ex- 
aminations. 

Regular dental and physical exami- 
nations, and tests for sight and hearit 
during child’s career in school. 

The summarized findings of system- 
wide examinations of pupils, or the find- 
ings in any one school over a long pe- 
riod. 

Outbreak of measles, flu, chicken pox, 
or the like, in the schools and the ad- 
vice of administrators, teachers, or doc- 
tors given to parents regarding the out- 
break. 

Establishment or expansion of school 
medical and dental clinics. 

Scene-by-scene progress of pupil or 
pupils thru school clinic or physical ex- 
aminations. 


1g, 


Physical records; why compiled, what 
is done with them. 
Gym sessions and the specific results 


expected from various sports and exer- 
cises. 

Lessons and classroom activities pro- 
moting good diet, proper amount of 
sleep, etc. 

Use of school facilities, including 
washbowls, and materials such as posters 
to encourage cleanliness. 

Pupil-conducted inspections of hands, 
nails, and teeth. 

Good human relations—how to lose as 
well as win, treatment of minorities, how 
to handle prejudices. 

Teacher stories: Retiring teachers. 
This topic provides a wealth of news 
possibilities, yet reporters often have to 
wring interviews from them. This de- 
prives the public of wisdom, deprives 
the profession of prestige. 

Professional advancement, assignments, 
and school-linked activities are potential 
stories. They include: 

Leadership in the community 

Promotions, 
awards 

Exchange teachers 

Summer travel and teaching jobs 

Participation in 
ferences 


fellowships, academic 


educational con- 


Success stories. 


Tuer modern teacher and the mod- 
ern education reporter should work 
hand in hand to interpre: what goes 
on in the school. The teacher striv- 
ing to build good relations with the 
school’s reporter will keep 
things in mind: 


these 


Win his respect. He observes and 
remembers, and his impressions tend 
to color his stories about the school. 

Make him feel welcome. Try not 
to keep him cooling his heels; he’s a 
busy man. 

Keep in mind that a reporter is 
paid for turning out news quantity 
as well as quality. He cannot spend 
four hours digging up material that 
can be read in 40 seconds when in 
print. He'll welcome “research” help 
on such stories as school annivei 
saries and alumni reunions. 

Avoid pedagese. If you must speak 
of “core curriculum,” “integration,” 
or the “whole child,” translate them 
into everyday language. The reporter 
himself may be blessed with a family 
of indomitably whole children—he 
may even know what the term means 
—but he'll appreciate your reducing 
it to terms that he can pass along to 
his readers. 

—BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE, assistant 
secretary, National School Public 
Relations Association [an NEA de- 
partment}. 
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HE asked, casually, just to say 
something, as she handed out 
the four-oclock pieces of bread 
and peanut butter, “What Christmas 


songs are you learning in your 
room this year?” 

‘There was a moment’s pause. Then 
the three little boys, her own and 
the usual two of his playmates, told 
her, first one speaking, then another, 


“We're not going to be let sing. 


Teacher doesn’t want us in the 
Christmas entertainment.” ‘Their 
round, eight-year-old faces were 


grave. 

“Well—” said the mother, “lor 
goodness’ sake, why not?” 

Her own small David answered, 
looking down at his feet. “Teacher 
says we can't sing good enough.” 

“Well enough,” 
mother mechanically. 

“Well enough,” 
mechanically. 


corrected — his 


he repeated, as 
“She says we can't 
carry a tune. We'd spoil the piece 
our room is going to sing, she says. 
She’s only going to let kids sing that 
can carry a tune.” 

Inwardly the mother broke into a 
mother’s rage at a teacher, “So that’s 
what she says, does she? What's she 
for anyhow if not to teach children 
what they don’t know. The idea! As 
if she’d say she would teach arith- 
metic only to those who are good at 
it already.” The downcast children 
stood silent. She yearned over their 
shamed sadness at failing to come up 
to the standards of their group. 

Aloud she remarked quietly, alter 
she had drawn a deep breath and put 
the loaf of bread away, “Yes, I know. 
Lots of kids your age can’t carry a 
tune. Not till they’ve learned. How'd 
you like to practice your song with 
me? I could play the air on the pi- 
ano afternoons, after school.” ‘They 
brightened, and began to bite off 
great chunks of their snacks. They 
said thickly, that that would be swell. 

So while the after-school bread was 
being eaten, washed down with gulps 
of milk, the mother pushed to the 
back of the stove the interrupted 
rice pudding, washed her hands at 
the sink, looked into the dining room 
where her youngest, Janey, was get- 
ting her dolls up from naps taken in 
the dining-room chairs, and took off 
her apron. Together the four went 
into the living room to the piano. 


“W/ uar song is it, your room is 
to sing?” 
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“It came upon the midnight—” 
said the three little boys, speaking 
at once. 

“That’s a nice one,” she com- 
mented, reaching for the battered 
songbook on top of the piano. “This 
is the way it goes.” She played the 
air, and sang the first two lines. 
“That'll be enough to start on,” she 
told them. ““Now—” she gave them 
the signal to start. 

They started. Happily, heartened 
by her interest, they opened their 
mouths and sang out lustily, 

It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old. 

They had evidently learned the 
words by heart from hearing them. 

At the end of the phrase she 
stopped abruptly. Her feeling about 
Teacher made a right-about turn. 

But she was a mother, not a teach- 
er. She lifted her head, turned a 
smiling face on the three sturdy, 
bellowing children, looking at her 
hopetully. “I tell you what,” she 
said, “the way a person learns a tune, 
is really one note after another. The 
reason why a teacher can’t get every- 
body in her room up to singing in 
tune is because she’d have to teach 
each person separately, unless they 
happened to be just naturally good 
at singing. That would take too 
much time, you know. A teacher has 
such a lot of children to see to.” 

They did not listen very closely, 
not being particularly interested in 
having justice done to Teacher, since 
they had not shared the mother’s 
brief excursion into indignation. But 
they tolerated her with silent cour- 
tesy. They were used to adults, and 
had learned how to have a good deal 
of patience and selfcontrol with their 
inexplicable, prosy explanations of 
things that did not matter. 

“Listen,” said the mother, “I'll 
strike just the first two notes on the 
piano—It came—” As she struck the 
notes, she sang them clearly. Full of 
goodwill, the little boys sang with 
her. She stopped. Breathed hard. 
“Not quite,”” she said, with a false 
smile. “Pret-t-ty good. But not quite, 
yet. We'd better take it one by one. 
Bill, you try it.” 

Bill was used to her, having been 
in and out of the house all his life, 
and none of the three had reached 
the selfconscious stage, so without 
hesitation Bill sang, “It ca-me.. .” 
loudly. 


After he had, the mother kept her 
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I Heard Them 


Singing 
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Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


eyes fixed on his still open mouth as 
if fascinated. “Try again,” she said, 
finally. “But first, listen.” Oracularly, 
she told them, “Half of carrying a 
tune is listening first.” 

She played the note again. And 
again. And again. Then, rather faint- 
ly, she said, “Peter, you sing it now.” 
At the notes emitted by Peter, she 
let out her breath, as if she had 
been under water and just come up. 
“Fine!” she said, “now we're get- 
ting somewhere! David, your turn.” 
David, her own. “Just two notes. No, 
not quite. A little higher on ‘came.’ 
Not quite so high. Try just breath- 
ing it out, not loud at all. Maybe 
you can get it better.” 

They had come in a little after 
four. It was five when the telephone 
rang — Bill’s mother asking her to 
send him home because his Aunt 
Emma was there. The mother turned 
from the telephone to say, “Don’t 
you boys want to go along with Bill 
and play around for a while out- 
doors? I’ve got to get supper ready.” 
Cheerful, full of confidence in her, 
relieved to see a door opening before 
them that had been slammed shut in 
their faces, they put on their muddy 
rubbers and thudded out. They had 
not advanced beyond those two notes. 

When she told her husband about 
it, that evening . . . she ended her 
story with a vehement, “You never 
heard anything like it, Harry. Never. 
You can’t imagine what it was like.” 


We have wanted to present Mrs. Fisher's 
delightful Christmas story to Journal 
readers ever since it appeared several 
years ago in Woman’s Day. [Reprinted 
by permission of Woman’s Day, the A & P 
magazine. Copyright December 1947.] 
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“Oh yes I can too,” he said over 
his temporarily lowered newspaper. 
“I’ve heard plenty of tone-deaf kids 
hollering. . . . What’s the use of try- 
ing to do what you can’t do?” 

That was reasonable, after all, 
thought the mother. . . . She would 
be sensible, for once, and give it up. 

So the next morning when she was 
downtown, doing her marketing, she 
turned in at the public library and 
asked for books about teaching music 
to children. Rather young children. 
about eight years old, she explained. 

At lunch she told her husband 
(the children had lunch at school) , 
‘Musical experts say there really is 
no such thing as a tone-deaf. .. .” 

Her husband looked at _ her 
quickly, “Oh, all right,” he said, “‘all 
right! Have it your own way.” But 
then he leaned to pat her hand. 


.“You’re wonderful,” he told her. “I 


don’t see how you ever keep it up as 
you do. r 


Dourine the weeks between then 
and the Christmas entertainment, she 
also did not see how she could keep 
it up. The little boys had no difh- 
culty in keeping it up. They had 
nothing else to do at four oclock. 
And they were at the indestructible 
age, between the frailness of infancy 
and the taut nervous tension of ado- 
escemee. . . . 

Assiduous reading of those refer- 
ence books on teaching music gave 
her other ideas than that frontal at- 
tack on the tune they wanted to sing. 
She tried out ear-experiments with 
them and she found that sure 
enough, just as the authors of the 
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books said, the little boys could not, 
without seeing which keys she struck, 
tell whether a note was higher or 
lower than the one before it. She 
adapted and invented musical games 
to train their ears for this. The boys 
standing in a row, their backs to the 
piano, listening to hear whether the 
second note was “up hill or down 
hill” from the first note, thought it 
funnier than most, because so new 
to them. They laughed raucously 
over each other’s mistakes, ran a 
contest to see who came out best, 
while the mother, her eyes on the 
clock, got up and down for dashes 
to the kitchen where she was trying 
to get supper. 

The two older children of the 
house, who had a naturally good ear 
for music, came in from school, lis- 
tened incredulously, laughed scoffing- 
ly, and went off to skate. Little Janey, 
absorbed in her family of dolls, paid 
no attention to these male creatures 
of an age so far from hers that they 
were as negligible as grownups. Oc- 
casionally someone made a comment, 
“Gee, Mom, those kids are fierce. You 
can’t do anything with them. s 
“Say, Helen, an insurance man is 
coming to the house this afternoon. 
For heaven’s sake keep those boys 
from screeching while he is here. A 
person can’t hear himself think.” 

So her task was not only to invent 
and adapt methods of instruction in 
an hour she could not spare, but al- 
so to avoid bothering the rest... . 


She faltered, many was the time. 
She saw the ironing heaped high, or 
Janey was in bed with a cold, and 
said to herself as four oclock drew 
near. “Now I'll just tell the boys 
today that I cannot go on with 
this. We’re not getting anywhere, 
anyhow.” 

But when they came storming in, 
hungry and cheerful and full of un- 
questioning certainty that she would 
not close that half-open door, she 
laid everything aside and went to the 
piano. 


As a matter of fact, they were get- 
ting somewhere. With their backs to 
the piano, the boys could now tell, 
infallibly, whether a second note was 
above or below the first one. Sure. 
They even thought it distinctly queer 
that they had not been able to, at 
first. ‘“‘Never really paid any atten- 
tion to it, before,” was their own 
accurate surmise as to the reason. 





They paid attention now, their in- 
terest aroused by their first success, 
by the incessant practicing in their 
classroom, by the Christmas-enter- 
tainment thrill which filled all the 
schoolhouse with suspense. Altho 
they had no part in it, they paid 
close attention to the drill in how to 
march along the aisle of the assembly 
hall, how not to knock their toes 
against the stairs as they climbed to 
the platform. They fully expected 

to climb those steps with the 
others, come the evening of the en- 
tertainment. 

It was now not on the clock that 
the mother kept her eye during those 
daily sessions at the piano, it was 
on the calendar. She nervously inten- 
sified her drill, but she remembered 
carefully not to yell at them when 
they went wrong, not to screw her 
face into the grimace which she felt, 
not to clap her hands over her ears 
and scream, “Oh horrible! Why can’t 
you get it right?” She reminded her- 
self that if they knew how to get it 
right, they would of course sing it 
that way . She smiled, she did 
not allow herself even to assume the 
blighting look of patience. 

And then, just in time, along 
about the second week of December, 
they could all sound—if they remem- 
bered to sing softly and to “listen to 
themselves’”—a note, any note, she 
struck on the piano. 

They started again, very cau- 
tiously, to sing that tune, to begin 
with “It came...” having drawn a 
deep breath, and letting it out care- 
fully. They were singing in tune. 

She clapped her hands like a child 
in an overjoyed surprise which they 
did not share. That was where they 
had been going all the time. They 
had got there, that was all. Why 
should she be suprised? 

After that it went fast; the prac- 
ticing of the air, the repeating it 
for the first skeptical and then as- 
tonished teacher, their triumphant 
report, “She says we're all right... . 
We practiced going up on the plat- 
form this afternoon.” 


Ap then the Christmas entertain- 
ment. The tramping to and fro ol 
class after class, up the aisle to the 
moment of footlighted glory; the big 
eighth-graders’ Christmas _ panto- 
mime, the first-graders’ wavering per- 
formance of a Christmas dance as 
fairies, or were they snowflakes? Or, 
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perhaps, angels? They were tremen- 
dously applauded, anyhow. 

Then it was the turn of the third 
grade . the boys clumping up the 
aisle, the girls switching their short 
skirts proudly. The careful tip-toe- 
ing up the steps to the platform, re- 
membering not to knock their toes 
on the stairs risers, the two lines of 
round faces, facing the audience, 
bland and blank in their ignorance— 
oh, of everything! thought David's 
mother, her hand clutched tightly 
on her handbag. 

The crash from the piano giving 
them the tone, all the mouths 
opened, 


It ca-ame upo-on the midnight 
clear 


That glorious song of old... . 


‘Teacher’s long drill and hers had 
been successful. It was not howling, 
it was singing. It had cost the heart’s 
blood, thought the mother, of two 
women, but it was singing. . . 

There he stood, her little David, 
a fully-accredited part of his corner 
ol society, as good as anybody, the 


threat of the inferiority feeling 
averted for this time, ready to face 
the future with enough selfconfi- 


dence to cope with what would come 
next. The door had been slammed 
in his face. She had pushed it open, 
and he had gone thru. 

The hymn ended. The burst of 
parental applause began  clamor- 
ously, The third grade filed 
down the steps and began to march 
back along the aisle. For a moment, 
the mother forgot she was no longer 
a girl who, when she had done some- 
thing, expected some reward for it. 
Surely, she thought, when his class 
passed their seat, as they clumped 
down the aisle, David would turn his 
head to where she sat and thank her 
with a look. 

He did turn his head as he filed 
by. He looked full at his family, at 
his father, his mother, his kid sister, 
his big brother and sister from the 
highschool. He gave them a formal, 
small nod to let them know that he 
recognized them. He even smiled a 
little, a very little, stiffly, fleetingly. 
But his look was for them all. 

Well, that was all right, she 
thought. Of course. She shifted 
Janey’s weight a little on her knees. 
... Mothers worked—not for thanks, 
but to do their job. When they suc- 
ceeded, that was enough grounds for 


v 
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thanksgiving. After all, she thought, 
hearing very vaguely the seventh- 
graders now on the platform (no 


child of hers was in the seventh 
grade) , David was only eight. At that 
age they were about as completely 
cocoons, spiritually, as in their baby- 
hood they had been physical cocoons. 
The time had not come yet for the 
spirit, within which was to be the 
core of his manhood, to waken and 
give a sign that it lived. 


Tue snowy weeks came and went. 
David clumped off to school with his 
own third-graders. They stormed 
back after school, flinging around a 
cloud of overshoes, caps, mittens, 
windbreakers. They ate her cookies, 
or went to each other’s houses, to eat 
other cookies. They gobbled, kidded 
and joshed each other, pushed each 
other around. They made snow forts 
in their front yards, skated with awk- 
ward energy on the place where the 
brook overflowed the meadow, took 
their sleds out to Hingham Hill for 
coasting. .. . 

If they had any souls at all at 
that age, thought the mother, they 
were certainly no more than seeds, 
deep inside their hard, muscular, lit- 
tle-boy flesh. How do souls develop, 
she wondered occasionally, as she 
washed dishes, made beds, selected 
carrots at the market, answered the 
telephone. How do souls develop 
out of those rough-and-ready little 
males? If they do develop? 


Davin and Peter, living close to 
each other, frequently shared the 
evening play hour. They were al- 
lowed to go by themselves to each 
other’s houses, even tho it was win- 
ter-black at seven oclock. Peter lived 
on the street just above theirs, up the 
hill. There was a short cut down 
across a vacant lot, which was in 
sight of one or the other house, all 
the way. ... 

One evening as she sat with her 
mending there came a sudden per- 
ception, as physically present to her 
senses as if she had heard a clock 
strike, that the time had passed for 
David's return from his evening play 
hour with Peter. ... 

She laid down the stocking she was 
darning, stepped into the dark kit- 
chen, and put her face close to the 
window to look out. It was a cloud- 
less, cold night. Every detail of the 
backyard world was visible, almost 





transparent, in the pale radiance 
that fell from the stars. Not a breath 
of wind. She could see everything, 
the trampled snow of the back-yard 
... the deep unbroken snow beyond 
the yard, the path up the hill. 
Then she saw David. He was stand- 
ing on the path, halfway down, as 
still as the frozen night around him. 
But David never stood still. 
Knee-deep in the snow he stood, 
looking all around him. She saw him 
slowly turn his head to one side, to 
the other. He lifted his face toward 
the sky. It was almost frightening 
to see David stand so still. What 
could he be looking at? Or hearing? 
For the notion crossed her mind that 
he seemed to be listening. But there 
was nothing to hear. Nothing... . 
She saw him, finally, stir and start 
slowly, slowly down the path. But 
David never moved slowly. Had he, 
perhaps, had a quarrel with Peter. . .? 


Ir coutp do no harm now to go to 
meet him, she thought, and anyhow, 
she could not, at that moment, not 
go to meet him. She opened the kit- 
chen door and stepped out into the 
dark, under the stars. 

He saw her, he came quickly to 
her, he put his arms around her 
waist. With every fiber of her body, 
which had borne his, she felt a dif- 
ference in him. 

She did not know what to say, so 
she said nothing. It was her son who 
spoke, “It’s so still,” he said in a 
hushed, quiet voice, a voice she had 
never heard betore. “It’s so still!” 

He pressed his cheeck against her 
breast, tipping his head back to look 
up “All those stars,” he murmured 
dreamily, “they shine so. But they 
don’t make a sound. They—they’re 
nice, aren’t they?” 

‘He stood a little away from her to 
look up into her face. “Do you re- 
member—in the song—‘the world in 
solemn stillness lay’?” he asked her, 
but he knew she remembered. 

The starlight showed his clear, 
his honest, little-boy eyes wide, fixed 
trustingly on his mother’s. He was 
deeply moved. He had not known 
that he had an inner sanctuary. Now 
he stood in it, awe-struck at his first 
sight of beauty. And opened the door 
to his mother. As naturally as he 
breathed, he put into her hands the 
pure, rounded pearl of a shared joy. 
“T thought I heard them singing— 
sort of,” he told her. + 
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Showmanship helps in 


STIMULATING 


among superior students in the 


highschool English class, says 


OTHING gives an_ English 

teacher more joy and satisfac- 
tion than fostering the creative abil- 
ity of his talented students. Hard- 
pressed as he may be by teaching a 
subject as sweeping and expansive 
as the western plains, he is constantly 
looking for fresh ways to encourage 
and stimulate those youngsters whose 
writing shows imaginative insight 
and feeling for language. 

If he is a wise English teacher, he 
will be skeptical of the importance 
of his role. He will be the first to 
point out that success in writing 
rarely results from formal schooling. 
He has little patience with “You, too, 
can learn to write” advertisements 
or with the school that claims to 
make a career in writing easy. At 
best, the teacher of English tries to 
provide encouragement and some of 
the discipline the pupil needs for 
developing an interest in writing. 

There are as many ways to give 
help as there are pupils needing it. 
The genuine interest of the teacher 
is necessary. Scarcely less important 
is a sense of values making for com- 
plete honesty without painful dis- 
couragement. Any suggestion that 
success is within easy grasp would 
abuse the teacher-pupil relationship. 
The teacher’s own sensitivity for 
beauty and style can be shared in a 
written comment or a passing re-- 
mark. Also, he can suggest ways to 
improve the expression of thought 
and feeling. 


Onze teacher reserved blackboard 
space for jotting down quotations. 
Two or three at a time he wrote 
them on the board and in a school 
year supplied several hundred. Folk- 
lore, proverbs, epigrams, and current 
speech were jumbled in a collection 
that ranged from the earliest written 


Mr. Rinker is head of the English de- 
partment at Newton Highschool and 
Junior College, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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records to the morning newspaper. 
Sometimes there were class discus- 
sions based on sayings of doubtful 
truth or complex meaning. 

Usually the service was on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. Some copied the 
jottings in special notebooks. If in- 
terested, a pupil was encouraged to 
find out for himself something about 
the authors and their works. Pupils 
bent on writing were free to use the 
jottings as starting points for com- 
positions done as extra work or as 
substitutes for regular assignments. 
Oriental proverbs like “If you have 
two pieces of silver, take one and 
buy a lily” and “He who rides a 
tiger must not dismount” resulted 
in a variety of stories, editorials, and 
poems. 

The jingle, “A funny man said to 
me, “Iwo times two, I know is three; 
But if you differ, sakes alive, I’m 
quite content to say it’s five!’” 
brought forth everything from non- 
sense verse to admirable expositions 
proving algebraically the truth of 
the jotting. 

Some welcomed a smattering of 
Latin and modern foreign languages. 
Boys interested in science and mathe- 
matics were quick to respond to logic 
and observations of nature and, once 
interested, were willing to read the 
literature of science. Sometimes they 
were ready to strive for both clarity 
and beauty in their own writing. The 
habit of jottings, commonplace 
enough, easily became fixed and an 
ever-useful aid to observation and 
thinking, perhaps an incentive to 
selfexpression. 

One pupil said about this teacher: 
“It probably was mere showmanship, 
but he got my interest thru his use of 
a portable victrola. He played the 
‘Poet and Peasant Overture’ over and 
over until our class had filled a black- 
board space with words we connected 
with the music. I have never liked 
the overture since, but that was the 


EXPRESSION 


Floyd Rinker 


day words first became fascinating.” 

Another pupil remarked: “He sent 
us to the railway station to look at 
people, and another time he sat with 
us on the curb to watch the ‘passing 
show.” I’ve had to lie on the school 
lawn to examine a blade of grass, and 
for homework I’ve had to study the 
shadows trees make on the snow 
when the moon is full and the pat- 
terns that falling snow makes in the 
light of street lamps. 

“We always had something to write 
about. But the greatest help to me 
was a practice in our senior year. We 
wrote stories for our younger broth- 
ers and sisters or the neighbor’s chil- 
dren, and then read them to our fam- 
ilies and 


to any youngsters in our 
neighborhood. We collected criti- 
cisms and brought them to_ the 


teacher. He usually agreed with our 
young critics. Then we rewrote the 
stories. The best were duplicated and 
copies sent to the grade schools. From 
this assignment I got my first fan 
mail.” 


lr you are a teacher of English, 
you may get your superior students 
to look at a tree, a bust of Shake- 
speare, an umbrella, or the interior 
of an empty box until they see some- 
thing not seen before. Have them put 
their impressions on paper. 

No matter what is written—several 
pages or three lines—always be gen- 
erous in grading this type of assign- 
ment. Give F on other work if you 
must, but not on seeing. 

If there is time, work out similar 
assignments for the other senses. 
Some of the pupils are certain to do 
surprisingly well. Tho few individ- 
uals succeed, praise the whole class 
as well. These words—by Chester- 
ton, I believe—will mean something 
to the pupils: “It is one thing to de- 
scribe an interview with a gorgon o1 
a griffin who does not exist. It is an- 
other thing to discover that the rhi- 
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noceros does 


exist and then take 
pleasure in the fact that he looks as 
if he didn’t.” 

Good books on the technic of writ- 
ing are rare. Better than the best of 
them is free reading of books by an 
author whose style may excite a 
young writer. Reading aloud in class 
helps, and so does listening to se- 
lected recordings of prose and poetry. 

Another approach is thru learning 
from the other arts. An example is 
the landscapist whose art is in what 
he leaves out of his picture. Ask the 
pupils what results the painter gets 
thru his use of light and shadow. 
What lines are exciting? What, rest- 
ful? Have them study moods—joy, 
grief, wildness, brilliance—in music. 
How are the effects achieved? 

Art schools do not function on 
the premise that all their students 
will become great artists; neither do 
English classrooms. And yet to want 
recognition, to gain some success, is 
human. Few of us are willing or able 
to survive years of unrewarded toil. 

For these reasons the publication 
of the pupils’ best work should be 
encouraged. School and local news- 
papers, printed literary magazines 
and mimeographed publications, 
contests carefully selected, and free- 
lance writing submitted to magazines 
designed for school use are the best- 
known outlets. 

Have the students keep journals. 
Urge them to jot down their 
thoughts, and quotations that they 
like. Get them in the habit of 
using the dictionary and other writ- 
ers’ tools, such as a thesaurus. 

Pupils need to write in their own 
individual style about things they 
know. “Get a certain you-ness in 
what you write,” you might very well 
tell them. ““This is the only original 
thing you have to offer.” New Eng- 
land pupils have had no more success 
with cowboys and western sage than 
their ancestors had when they wrote 
about Arabian steeds and desert 
sands. With the gifted pupil you 
need allow little time for space travel 
and pale imitations of Hemingway. 
Keep at the would-be writer until he 
knows what is meant when he is told, 
“The originality I want from you is 
giving freshness to an old universal- 
ity. “That is all I ask, but it is every- 
thing.” 


For fun and profit have special 
assignments to challenge the talented 
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students. Take a piece of outstand- 
ing prose and paraphrase it in com- 
monplace language. Have the stu- 
dents try to rework the paraphrase 
into distinguished writing and then 
let them see how their efforts com- 
pare with the original. 

Another time devote attention to 
the separation of the senses. Have 
the student write short paragraphs 
revealing the sense of touch or sound 
without saying anything that per- 
tains to the other senses. Work to 
sharpen the vocabularies of these 
pupils. Make them critics of each 
other, constantly concerned with 
structure and accuracy of thought. 
Bear in mind that good form re- 
quires constant drill, whether your 
classes play at games or seek mastery 
in the arts. 

Some will want to write poetry. 
Give them every encouragement. To 
steer them safely around all the ex- 
cesses of this art will require tact and 
patience on the part of the teacher. 

C. Day Lewis, in Poetry for You, 
provides many helps. He says to have 
“simple meters and short lines,” to 
use “new words, old words, curious 
words, long words, ordinary words, 
words whose meaning you don’t 
quite understand, words that seem to 
be ‘unpoctical,’” and to “write about 
things because they interest and 
touch you, not because they seem to 
you typical subjects for poetry.” 


Tue English teacher can stimu- 
late the creative writers in his classes, 
in spite of the problems involved in 





Truth has no special time of its 
own. Its hour is now—always, and 
indeed then more truly when it 
seems most unsuitable to actual 
circumstances. 

—Albert Schweitzer 





having 175 or more pupils a day in 
groups averaging 35 or more. Fur- 
thermore, he can do it without neg- 
lecting the “bread and butter” type 
of student who needs a different kind 
of help. 

He can accomplish wonders merely 
by maintaining a fresh outlook him- 
self and by not allowing his teaching 
to become stodgy and routine. He 
may also find—as I have—that in this 
field an ounce of showmanship is bet- 
ter than a pound of cut-and-dried 


pedagogy. + 











Human Rights Day, December 10 


A WORLDWIDE celebration of Human 
Rights Day, December 10, will mark 
the fifth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, on December 
10, 1948. 

The declaration, consisting of a 
preamble and 30 articles, sets forth 
as a standard of achievement the 
basic personal, civil, economic, social, 
and cultural rights of every man, 
woman, and child in the world, re- 
gardless of political status. 

Sometimes called the “International 
Magna Carta of all mankind,” the 
declaration is worldwide in its impact. 
It is used increasingly as a source of 
law. It has had a marked influence on 
the constitutions of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Eritrea, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Libya, Syria, Jordan, and Puerto 
Rico, and on the basic law of the 
federal republic of Germany. 

Influence of the declaration has 
been reflected in legislation in Can- 
ada, the federal republic of Germany, 
and in projected legislation in the 
United Kingdom. 

The declaration has been cited in 
various opinions and judgments of 
the International Court of Justice as 
well as in the courts of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Philippines, and 
the US. 

It has served as a model in drafting 
such international agreements as the 
European Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights, the human- 
rights provisions of the Somaliland 
Agreement, the Statute of the Neth- 
erlands-Indonesian Union. It is ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the preamble 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The declaration’s definition of 
rights and freedoms is a vital part of 
the UN program for peace. The dec- 
laration itself is a principal theme in 
the work of UNEsc@ to raise the edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural stand- 
ards of the world. 

A leaflet of suggestions for cele- 
brating Human Rights Day in schools 
and communities may be obtained 
free by writing to the US National 
Commission for UNrsco, State De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Stanley A. Wolpert 





Academic freedom— 





HE right to investigate the uni- 
verse, to analyze with equal objec- 
tivity the syntax of Chaucer and the 
theories of Adam Smith, to move un- 
fettered in the boundless realm of 
ideas, to challenge, to discuss, to seek 
truth, to teach and study, to speak 
and publish without fear of physical 
or economic reprisal, always to ask 
“why?”, to shed light in each crevice 
of darkness, to nurture and protect 
the independent mind of man—this 
is the meaning of academic freedom. 
It is the freedom without which 
all others are meaningless. It is the 
keystone of a democratic society, the 
seed corn of the nation’s future, 
based on a faith as old as recorded 
wisdom—“Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
To the teacher, to the scholar on 
the high road of reason leading to 
truth, academic freedom is society’s 
green light. It signifies, “You go, you 
who have learned thru arduous study 
and disciplined labor how to use 
honestly and objectively the tools of 
scholarship, the books, the logic, the 
facts of history and the natural 
world, you who have mastered the 
art and science of education, investi- 
gation and clear thinking, you go on 
unafraid, go as Prometheus went— 
steal more of the fire from Olympus.” 
And if at the end of his road the 





In a nationwide essay contest for college 
seniors last year on “The Meaning of 
Academic Freedom,” Mr. Wolpert won 
first prize of $2500 with his brilliant 
entry, here slightly abridged. At the 
time, he was a student at the College of 
the City of New York. At present he is 
a graduate student in the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Department of South 
Asia Regional Studies. He has a fellow- 
ship for this study from the Ford Foun- 
dation Board on Overseas Training and 
Research. 

The contest was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women and 
was judged by Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas; Ralph Bunche, 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950; 
Thurman W. Arnold, author and former 
associate justice of the US Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia; 
Mrs. Douglas Horton, educator and 
former head of the Women’s Reserve, 
US Navy; and Abram L. Sachar, presi- 
dent of Brandeis University. 

Mr. Wolpert’s essay is included in 
The Journal on the recommendation of 
the NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom, 
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scholar arrives at conclusions in con- 
flict with popular opinion, or not in 
keeping with the current phase of an 
evolving national policy, or inimical 
to powerful groups in society, aca- 
demic freedom means that no govern- 
ment or newspaper or individual will 
be permitted to force a retraction of 
those conclusions, to ban or burn 
them, to punish in vengeance their 
champion. It means that in the world 
of ideas, the stock of weapons is 
strictly limited to better ideas, and 
that those whose sole armor is reason 
must not be defeated with rage and 
prejudice, but with more reason. 
The tests of scholastic capacity are 
of an exacting nature, concerned 
rather with the quality of mind and 
integrity of intellectual performance 
than with the political complexion 
of a man’s beliefs. Such concern is 
predicated on the assumption that 
Absolute Truth has not yet been at- 
tained, least of all in the social sci- 
ences. The American Association of 
University Professors, the National 
Education Association, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and other responsible profes- 
sional organizations continue to 
maintain that “acts,” not “opinions,” 
are subject to trial, that evidence 
should substantiate accusation, that 
the accuser should step forward and 
face the accused, that guilt is per- 
sonal, every man being presumed 
innocent until proved guilty. 
These legal ground rules are not 
restricted to teachers and scholars, 
yet because of the often contentious 
nature of scholarship and the opin- 
ion-provoking effect of education, 
they must be scrupulously adhered 
to, not only by educators and stu- 
dents, but by all who believe in 
democracy. For the scholar’s work 
leads him to the frontiers of know- 
ledge, he blazes new trails in thought. 
Instead of accepting authority, he in- 
vestigates the substance of its founda- 
tions, and should these prove false or 
rotten, the scholar is obliged to warn 
the world. At his best he is the seeker 
after Truth, not Caesar’s henchman. 
Bur in time of tense conflict, or 
violently competing ideas, of fear, 
insecurity and confusion, many peo- 
ple contend that the staunchest ad- 


vocates of 
corrupters, 
values, and 
lenced. 

Unless the teacher is free to ques- 
tion and dissent, the student’s mind 
will emerge from school, not strong 
with wisdom, but at best heavy with 
information. The teacher who tailors 
his opinions to the cut of popular 
pressure will hardly encourage bold 
inquiry in his classroom. But the 
shortest distance to education is still 
the circuitous route of doubt and 
error, of wonder and conflict, of 
struggle in the arena of ideas where 
all things are to be proved, and the 
good held fast. Men who will one 
day govern themselves must first 
learn to think for themselves. 

Independent minds cannot be 
hammered into shape—they must 
grow. Weeds and tangled brush will 
sprout from unscraped soil, but to 
reap a rich harvest of grain, the land 
must be plowed deep, the clods of 
earth turned up and broken, pum- 
meled and agitated, fertilized and fed 
and watered. 

The teacher should inspire and 
stimulate thought and, by living his 
own fervent love of freedom, incite 
as fierce and beautiful a love in the 
hearts and minds of youth. In her 
colleges and universities a free na- 
tion’s future legislators, jurists, edu- 
cators, scientists, will learn either 
to trust and cherish or to fear and 
doubt the freedoms most basic to 
America’s tradition and promise. 

America was not discovered by 
men who believed the earth was flat. 
America was not liberated by men 
who believed the king’s rights divine. 
America was not expanded by men 
who lacked faith in freedom and 
democracy’s power. Nor is_ the 
strength of America stored in her 
bombs or her buildings, but today, 
as ever before, in the free bold minds 
of her people. 


intellectual freedom are 
subverters of all social 
must therefore be si- 


Tuere is no greater challenge to 
test the mettle of democracy’s de- 
fenders than the current threat to 
academic freedom. Dangerous tho 
the legislative inroads have been, a 
far greater danger than any statutory 
restriction threatens the life of aca- 
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demic freedom—the subtle and silent 
fear of selfcensorship. 

No university is an island divorced 
from the passions of the community 
out of which it has sprung. When 
the social atmosphere is charged 
with suspicion and clamors for con- 


formity, when in the market place 
the grays of opinion are increasingly 
forced into areas of black or white, 
when the mere suspension of judg- 
ment on subjects of vital controversy 
is labelled ‘abetting the enemy,” 
ideas do not fearlessly soar and clash 
within the ivory towers. Instructors 
become more cautious, students 
cynical and apathetic about the very 
issues that will most strongly affect 
their future lives and the lives of 
their children. 

It is precisely those areas where 
debate is most bitter and partisan 
passions most violently aroused 
which require the special and con- 
scious attention of all who study and 
think. Of Arms and the Man, of 
War and the State, of Peace and the 


World, Capitalism and Commu- 
nism, of Socialism and Fascism, of 
Monopoly and Trade Unions, of 
Freedom and Tyranny, we must 


speak and argue and think and speak 
more, spe ak freely and warmly, with 
animation if need be. With passion 
and resourcefulness and depth of 
conviction these matters must be 
thrashed out, brought to light, dis- 
sected, criticized. 

Ignored ideas do not disappear, 
they linger in the seductive twilight 
regions of misunderstanding, in the 
underworld of half-thought. Only 
then are ideas to be feared. 

The vicious doctrine of guilt by 
association can disperse political dis- 
senters as effectively as buckshot scat- 
ters birds. How many fertile-minded 
young instructors are afraid to ex- 
press their unorthodox beliefs at 
faculty conferences and in class, after 
one outspoken “‘radical-without-ten- 
ure” was simply not rehired? How 
many brilliant assistant professors 
begin to search their souls scrupu- 
lously and jettison their “too pro- 
vocative cargo of ideas” after how 
many younger less erudite men are 
promoted over their heads? And how 
many of the most stubborn choose 
to abandon academic careers rather 
than bend in mental genuflection to 
the idol of popular prejudice? Who 
can measure these losses to our in- 
tellectual strength? 

Some who insisted a year ago 
that only card-carrying Communists 
should be expelled from teaching 
positions explain today that behind 
the “card-carriers” stand the “shad- 
ow-Communists,” that behind the 
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“shadows” lurk the “quasi-Commu- 
nists,” and behind them, a full army 
of seemingly innocuous “fellow- 
travelers” who are poised to fill the 
breach once the others have gone, 
and continue to “subvert” the na- 
tional effort. 

As the shouting gets louder, less 
attention is paid to the words used. 
No one explains how the “shadows” 
and the “quasis’”” and the “fellows” 
are identified. To question too in- 
sistently the implications of such 
dubious categorizing is in turn to 
risk guilt by “sympathy,” a pigeon- 
hole once-remov ed from those guilty 
via “association.” 


Suoutp the words “loyal” as op- 
posed “subversive,” and “‘Ameri- 
can” as opposed to “un-American” 
be allowed to congeal in their molds 
of tabloid definition and become ac- 
cepted criteria of scholastic perform- 
ance, not only academic freedom but 
also the democracy we have inherited 
will die. For where does suppression 
of opinion lead? Where tyranny over 
the minds of men? To a land of 
suspicion, infested with informers, 
to a people cringing and supine, to 
inertia of the brain and pollution of 
the heart. No external danger, clear 

present or unprecedented, could 
ever justify such a sacrifice. 

There are no ideas or ideologies 
abroad in the world today strong 
enough to defeat the untarnished 
tenets of democracy. 

The principles that stirred a 
world to hope and burst like the sun 
from the darkness of despotism have 
not lost their power and magnetic 
attraction. Of these Justice Brandeis 
spoke when he said, ““Those who won 
our independence believed that the 
final end of the state was to make 
men free to develop their faculties. 

They believed liberty to be the 
secret of happiness and courage to be 
the secret of liberty. They believed 
that freedom to think as you will 
and to speak as you think are means 
indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that with- 
out free speech and assembly discus- 
sion would be futile. @ 

The skeleton of academic freedom 
walks the college campus today. Dis- 
sident political clubs are generally 
not denied charters. No one prevents 
the student from joining any club of 
his choice or from signing any peti- 
tion for a purpose he considers 
worthy of support; no index of pro- 


hibited questions is posted in the 


classroom. 

But between possibility and reality 
falls the shadow, for the “sins” of 
youth are not lightly absolved today, 





and the aspiring government cm- 
ploye, the apprentice public- ‘school 
teacher, tomorrow’s engineer, “top 
secret” scientist, or lawyer all take 
great pains to avoid any costly 
‘taint.”. The most controversial 
books are too often left unopened, 
the most controversial speeches too 
often heard by too few, and for lack 
of an opposing team, the most stimu- 
lating debates are resolved without 
argument. 

Yet like rain clouds, ideas must 
clash in controversy to hurl silver 
bolts of brightness into the black of 
the false and unknown. Wisdom is 
no “fugitive and cloistered virtue.” 
Beliefs which after college should be 
rooted firmly in free men’s souls are 
too often, for lack of testing and 
sounding, the surface veneer of slip- 
pery opinions. 

So, while the’skeleton remains, we 
learn again that the flesh and blood 
of ideas must constantly draw its 
substance from the living. Freedom 
is lost or won in the minds of men 
long before it is legislated out of or 
into existence. A nation suspicious 
and fearful of her “intellectuals,” of 
her scientists and educators, her 
thinkers and serious students, can- 
not retain the respect of the world 
and dare not aspire to its leadership. 


Frrepom will not be saved by men 
who have so little faith in her 
strength that with every sign of to- 
talitarian attack they flee from her 
finest outposts and race into the arms 
of tyranny and suppression. Those 
who would shield our youth from the 
dangers of incitement forget Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ statement that 
“every idea is an incitement.” Those 
who insist their only interest is na- 
tional security forget Mill’s warning, 
“A State which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile 
instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes, will find that 
with small men no great thing can 
really be accomplished.” 

Daily the meaning of academic 
freedom is defined by the student 
who insists upon his right to be 
guided, not led or driven, in the di- 
rection of truth and _ understand- 
ing; by the teacher who resists all 
doctrinaire shackles, faithfully fol- 
lowing the light of reason and con- 
science; by the administrator who 
values free inquiry ‘above the largess 
of monetary endowments. 

Academic freedom means _ big 
minds and brave men. The flame 
burns lower, yet where it still burns 
it is fired with a fiercer light. We 
must not let it be killed, we dare not 
watch it die. + 
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UST how many pupils are being 

squeezed into the overcrowded 
classrooms of the public schools? 
How many classrooms are really 
bursting at the seams? Are children 
being stuffed into ever-growing 
classes because they live in a certain 
part of the country, or in a city of a 
certain size? 

These and similar questions have 
plagued superintendents, boards of 
education, and teachers for many 
years. Now the questions are coming 
into sharper focus. Whole groups of 
our society who, in the past, allowed 
these worries to fall upon the shoul- 
ders of the professional educator are 
now learning that the problem of 
sheer numbers is a growing concern 
of theirs, too. 

For many years it could be rightly 
assumed that the number of pupils 
in the public schools—primary, in- 


CLASS SIZE IS OUT OF HAND 


termediate, junior or senior high— 
at the beginning of a new school year 
would be about the same as one year 
sarlier. If classes were of normal size 
last year, it was said, they could be 
expected to be of normal size again 
as the schools reopened. If some 
rooms were crowded a year ago, 
about the same crowded conditions 
could again be expected. Indeed, 
many veteran schoolboard members 
could not remember when it had 
been necessary to anticipate larger 
numbers. 


A New Era Is Here 


But all that is now changed. We 
are already well into a new era which 
requires an entirely new approach. 
For the last half dozen years the 
public-school enrolment has_ been 
steadily expanding, first at a modest 
pace, now at the rate of more than 


We must help 
bring to all the people 
the realization that 


it is their problem, too. 


800,000 pupils per year, with even 
greater increases definitely in pros- 
pect. To date chiefly the elementary 
schools have been affected, but the 
highschools will soon feel the impact, 
also. And among the age-old prob- 
lems most aggravated by _ these 
changing conditions are the need for 
more teachers and the need for more 
classrooms. 

These needs have taken 
on new meaning. Failure to alleviate 
them during one school year has in- 
tensified them the next. They have 
been piling up in recent years as the 
increase in number of pupils has out- 
run the training of new teachers and 
the construction of new classrooms. 
And the crux of the whole matter is 
that the underlying cause is not tem- 
porary—the new era projects itself 
into the indefinite future, according 
to a study made last spring by the 


chronic 


TABLE 1.--NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS IN CLASSES IN EXCESS OF CERTAIN DESIGNATED SIZES 





Number of Number of Number of 


Population districts 


25 pupils 


Number and percent of pupils in classes in excess of 





classes pupils 30 pupils 35 pupils 40 pupils 45 pupils 
of district reporting included included Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent NumberPercent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
Over 500,000 .......... 12 44,816 1,516,661 1,432,740 94.5% 1,235,504 81.5% 684,432 45.1% 203,524 13.4% 35,670 2.4% 
100,000-499,999 ....... 47 26,735 861,047 798,845 92.8 609,791 70.8 273,698 31.8 60,413 7.0 8,946 1.0 
30,000- 99,999 ....... 125 21,293 624,427 513,466 82.2 304,298 48.7 95,797 15.3 14,190 2.3 3,196 0.5 
10,000- 29,999 ....... 156 9,079 263,817 210,502 79.8 127,428 48.3 46,809 17.7 10,609 4.0 1,799 0.7 
FO es rr 130 4,004 119,462 98,209 82.2 62,494 52.3 26,032 21.8 9,355 7.8 2,599 2.2 
aoe. GTP... 2% 56 1,088 32,268 26,654 82.6 16,301 50.5 6,673 20.7 1,645 5.1 403 1.2 
Re ere 526 107,015 3,417,682 3,080,416 i.» 2,355,816 ee 1,133,441 - 299,736 , 52,613 : 
Sr es ot ae ae ee 68.9% -% 33.2% aaa 8.8% » 15% 
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NEA Research Division. The divi- 
sion conducted a sampling study of 
conditions in urban school districts 
and issued a special memo setting 
forth the findings last August. 


Popular Means of Relief Are 


Ineffective 


Superintendents and schoolboard 
members, like other normal human- 
beings, resort to the means at hand, 
and take whatever steps the exi- 
gencies of each local case seem to de- 
mand, according to the study. In 
many instances, when competent, 
fully qualified teaching candidates 
are not available, the semi-prepared 
(and sometimes unprepared) _ per- 
sons willing to accept the jobs are 
appointed on an emergency basis. 
Chis is usually done with the honest 
intention of replacing the unquali- 
fied with a qualified teacher as soon 
as possible. 

In like manner, the most common 
temporary solution of a shortage of 
classrooms is to increase the number 
of pupils in a room, or to set up a 
schedule of half-day sessions. Some- 
times a class cannot be further in- 
creased in size because the room is 
small. Even so, a rearrangement of 
the furniture has many times made 
possible the addition of “just one 
more pupil.” 

We are beginning to realize that 
temporizing does not pay when it 
comes to the competence of the 
teacher. More and more states are 
establishing standards designed to 
guarantee that the teacher be pre- 
pared for the job. But what are we 
doing about the increase in class 
size? How far can we go in adding 
another pupil—and then another? 
Even more to the point, how far have 
we already gone in overcrowding 
clementary-school classes? 

Many available reports show aver- 


age or median class size. They do not, 
however, show /iow much above aver- 
age the upper 50% of the classes are. 


How Big Are the Big Classes? 


The NEA Research Division's spe- 
cial memo describes the elementary- 
school class in 1952-53. The report 
confirms the suspicion that class size 
is already out of hand in some in- 
stances, and that basic educational 
values are being sacrificed in an ef- 
fort to serve sheer numbers. Many 
thousands of children are packed 
into groups so large that only the 
superhuman teacher may expect to 
achieve the goals of elementary edu- 
cation. 

Table 1 shows the extent to which 
overcrowding has been carried in the 
107,015 elementary-school classrooms 
in the 526 districts participating in 
the survey. Of the 3,417,682 pupils in 
attendance in these districts, 90.1% 
are in classes of more than 25 pupils 
each; 68.99% are in classes of more 
than 30; 33.2°% are in classes of more 
than 35; 8.89% are in classes of more 
than 40, and 1.5% are in classes of 
more than 45! 


Largest Cities and Southeast 
Region Are Chief Victims 


Not all elementary-school pupils 
suffer from this lack of classroom 
facilities. The report shows wide 
variation among cities of different 
sizes, and among the different geo- 
graphic areas. In general, overcrowd- 
ing is greatest in the largest cities; 
the overburden decreases steadily 
down to cities of the 10,000-29,999 
size, then tends to increase again in 
the 5000-9999 and the 2500-4999 pop- 
ulation centers. (No districts of less 
than 2500 population were included 
in the study.) 

In the 12 largest cities reporting, 
94.59% of the pupils were in classes 





TABLE 2.--NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CLASSES (AND TEACHERS) NECESSARY TO REDUCE 
EXCESSIVE SIZE CLASSES TO CERTAIN DESIGNATED SIZES 





Number of Number of 


Number of additional classes (and teachers) necessary 











Population districts classes to reduce excessive size classes to 
of district reporting included 25 pupils 30 pupils 35 pupils 40 pupils 45 pupils 
1 2 3 5 6 4 8 
Over 500,000 ....... 12 44,816 16,272 7,084 2,063 381 39 
100,000-499,999 .... 47 26,735 8,004 3,049 741 108 13 
30,000- 99,999 .... 125 21,293 4,229 1,272 224 29 6 
10,000- 29,999 .... 156 9,079 1,789 581 127 19 3 
5,000- 9,999 .... 130 4,004 892 315 88 22 5 
2,500- 4,999 .... 56 1,088 233 79 21 4 - 
. eae 526 107,015 31,419 12,380 3,264 563 66 
556 


of more than 25, against 79.8°% in 
the medium-size cities; 81.5°;, of the 
pupils in the large cities were in 
classes of more than 30, against 
48.3% in medium-size cities. The 
percents of classes of more than 35 
pupils are 45.1 and 15.3; of classes 
of more than 40 pupils, 13.4 and 2.3, 
respectively. In just these 12 large 
cities there are 203,524 pupils in 
classes of more than 40 each, and 
there are 35,670 pupils in classes of 
more than 45 each! A study of Table 
1 reveals interesting comparisons, 
but it must be remembered that there 
are many variations within each 
group of cities. 

Among the different geographic 
regions, the Southeast consistently 
has the highest percent of classes in 
each of the ex¢ess-size groups. This 
is true in cities of all sizes. Only the 
Far West is a challenger for the 
doubtful distinction of having the 
largest percent of classes over 25 in 
the 100,000-499,999 and the 5000- 
9999 population cities. 


If Overcrowding Were Relieved 

The Research Division report 
shows, in indisputable terms, what 
is required to relieve overcrowding 
in the participating cities. If all 
classes in the 526 citics were reduced 
to 25 pupils each, it would be neces- 
sary to provide 31,419 more class- 
rooms and, of course, hire 31,419 
more teachers. If all classes in these 
cities were reduced to 30 pupils each, 
the need would be 12,380 more class- 
rooms and a like number of addi- 
tional teachers. Even if a maximum 
size of 35 pupils were maintained, 
it would be necessary to add 3264 
classrooms and teachers. Table 2 
shows these needs for each group of 
cities. 

These figures stagger the imagina- 
tion, particularly when it is noted 
that this study includes reports from 
schools enrolling only 3.4 million of 
the more than 20 million elemen- 
tary-school pupils now attending the 
American public schools. 

The task ahead is not just the 
administrators’ and the classroom 
teachers’ problem. Every part of our 
American society is endangered if we 
deprive the youth of today of their 
rightful educational opportunities. 
We must help bring all the people 
to the realization that it is their 
problem, too. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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HE wide physical differences of 
Wiesicsheboet students can be 
pretty well taken care of by lowering 
a desk or raising a seat and arrang- 


ing intramural teams into _ size 
groups. But what about the mental, 
emotional, and social differences? 
What are we doing to meet this chal- 
lenge, and how can we do more? 
Men and women who pioneered 
the junior-highschool movement 
some half century ago saw a vision 
of things that could be done with 
children of this age and tried to do 
something about it. However, I be- 
lieve that many junior highschools 
today do not meet the real needs of 
adolescent boys and girls. 


Nearty a decade ago the teaching 
staff of the Cedar City Junior High- 
school, about 15 in number, decided 
to tackle the problem of revitaliz- 
ing the curriculum by making the 
regular subjects more functional. In 
addition, they inaugurated a daily 
activity period which would provide 
opportunity for all the students to 
»articipate according to their inter- 
ests and abilities. 

It took considerable housecleaning 
and realignment of administrative 
practice as well as teaching methods 
and procedures, but the project 
gained momentum and enthusiasm 
as it developed. Now it is accepted 
by students, teachers, and parents. 





Mr. Miles is principal of the Cedar City 
Junior Highschool, Cedar City, Utah. 
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Tue functional and individualized 
approach, which is characteristic of 
our activities program, is permeat- 
ing the teaching philosophy of the 
entire faculty of our school, and 
teachers are discovering that even 
the slowest children are finding them- 
selves and participating in many of 
the projects that used to seem beyond 
their comprehension. 

For example, an eighth-grade boy 
who had disliked school for years be- 
cause he couldn’t read with under- 
standing, elected aviation for his ac- 
tivity group. Thru his interest and 
ability in that particular area he was 
led to read everything he could find 
on that subject. After a year in the 
aviation group, plus a little extra 
help, he became a_ near-normal 
reader. 


Is setting up an activities pro- 
gram, it is important for the faculty 
to be in fundamental agreement 
about aims and methods. 

As a preliminary to setting up our 
program, we discussed the real and 
fundamental purposes of a modern 
junior highschool. What was the jun- 
ior highschool set up for in the be- 
ginning? we asked ourselves. What 
are its objectives? How are they dif- 
ferent from the objectives of an ele- 
mentary school and of the senior 
highschool? 

Once we had decided what our 
special job was, we took the next 
step. We reorganized our schedule 


L. C. Miles 


in the activity program 
of the Cedar City Jun- 


so it would fit our philosophy. We 
did not believe in fitting the philos- 
ophy to the schedule of classes. Our 
task we found to be not too difficult 
because we had already carefully de- 
fined our philosophy. 

We first divided the school day so 
that the morning is devoted to the 
common learnings or core subjects 
and to the activity or exploratory 
hour. The former period is from 9 
to 11 and the latter from 11 to 12. 
The afternoon classes cover the fields 
of math and science, physical educa- 
tion and health, and other subjects 
required for highschool entry. The 
common learnings include the lan- 
guage arts (English, literature, read- 
ing, spelling) , social studies (history, 
geography, government) and citizen- 
ship. 

The exploratory hour covers the 
“Work of the World” and functions 
thru. the guidance department. 
During the three years of junior 
highschool, every child has the op- 
portunity to explore many occupa- 
tional areas in an effort to discover 
his interests and abilities. Each ac- 
tivity group has not more than 25 
students. 

Activity classes require more di- 
rection and supervision than the 
more academic groups. They also 
need more space and equipment per 
individual. 

The selection of these interest 
groups is made by students and teach- 
ers. Some groups are popular year 
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after year; others are changed as de- 
mands and interests vary. Some of 
the most common interests include: 
photography, journalism, wild life 
and conservation, radio, aeronautics, 
merchandising, banking, ceramics, 
dramatic art, model planes, interior 
decorating, printing, lapidary, taxi- 
dermy, leather craft, as well as other 
fields of arts and crafts. 


Tus exploratory hour not only 
provides opportunity for exploration 
of the “Work of the World” but it 
accomplishes wonders in coordinat- 
ing the many activities of the ordi- 
nary junior highschool. 

For example, the photography 
group does an exceptional job of de- 
veloping a yearbook, which is given 
free to all ninth-graders as they leave 
the school each year. 

The business group has full charge 
of all savings and thrift programs in 
the school, which includes selling 
stamps and bonds and other business 
activities. 

The journalism group reports all 
school activities to and state 
papers, edits and publishes a weekly 
school paper, the Teen Age Times, 
besides printing the ordinary forms 
and programs of the school. 


local 


Last year the art group, working 
as a unit on interior decoration, re- 
decorated the gymnasium, and this 
year they are re-doing the corridors 
of our entire building. 

The dramatic-art students pro- 
duce several one-act plays and the 
annual three-act play. 

The student council meets during 
the activity hour, and after it has 
concluded its business, the 
conducts a course in 


adviser 
government. 
This council is made up of a repre- 
sentative from each homeroom plus 
five officers elected by the student- 
body (president, vicepresident, sec- 
retary-treasurer, chief of safety, and 
business manager). Assemblies and 
other programs are scheduled at this 
hour, and come under the council’s 
supervision. 


We wave had opposition many 
times since the start of our program. 
However, we are sure that we should 
continue our activity program be- 
cause it is so admirably suited to the 
special needs of that adolescent ex- 


plorer — the junior-highschool - stu- 
dent. 
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Reporting 
Unwarranted Charges 


LOCAL teachers association re- 

quests an opinion as to whether 
it is ethical for a teacher to report to 
his appropriate administrator unwar- 
ranted charges against an associate 
which were repeated to him in confi- 
dence by a parent. The facts are: 

A secondary-school teacher was told by 
parent A, who had a child in his class, 
that parent B was charging a kindergar- 
ten teacher with practicing discrimina- 
tion against children of a certain religi- 
ous faith. Parent A stated that she was 
speaking in confidence and did not wish 
to have her comments reported. 

The secondary-school teacher subse- 
quently learned that parent B’s child, in 
accordance with school regulations, had 
been denied admission to the kindergar- 
ten teacher's class because he was under 
age. Parent B then began making charges 
in the community that the kindergarten 
teacher dealt unjustly with and practiced 
discrimination against children of Par- 
ent B’s religious faith. 

The secondary-school teacher asks 
whether he may properly advise his ap- 
propriate administrator of the unwar- 
ranted charges without violating the con- 
fidentiality of his parent-teacher rela- 
tionship with parent A. 

Misrepresentation, gossip, and ru- 
mor directed at a teacher if left un- 
checked can sometimes seriously im- 
pair his usefulness and adversely 
affect a whole school system. How- 
ever, the situations which arise are 
so varied in terms of their character 
and the personal relationships in- 
volved that a teacher who learns of 
such charges must exercise his own 
good judgment as to what steps, if 
any, he should take in the interests 
of the school system. 

It is the opinion of.the committee 
that, apart from the question of con- 
fidentiality, a teacher may ethically 
report unwarranted charges against 
an associate to his appropriate ad- 
ministrator. Specification 3 of the 
Fifth Principle provides that a 
teacher will: 

Speak constructively of other teachers, 
but report honestly to responsible per- 
sons in matters involving the welfare of 
students, the school system, and the pro- 
fession. 

While this provision appears to be 
directed primarily toward reporting 
justifiable and honest criticism of 
teachers, the converse is implicit 


under the provision. If valid charges 
against an associate may properly be 
reported under the Code, a teacher 
most certainly may report invalid 
charges. 

The limits within which the rela- 
tionship between parent and teacher 
is confidential have not in all re- 
spects been clearly defined by the 
profession. It is the opinion of the 
committee, however, that if the sec- 
ondary-school teacher in the instant 
case felt the interests of the school 
system would be served by reporting 
the charges to his appropriate ad- 
ministrator, he could properly have 
done so after advising parent A of 
his intention. 

Assurance that the source of the 
information would be kept anony- 
mous would be the extent of his 
obligation to parent A even if the 
parent objected. The paramount 
consideration must be the interest of 
the children, the teachers, and the 
school system. = 
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ETHICS 


OPINION NUMBER EIGHT 


This is the eighth in a series of 

opinions on fundamental issues of 
widespread interest to the profession. 
These opinions are issued by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
They are illustrative of type-fact situa- 
tions based on actual or hypothetical 
cases submitted by teachers and ad- 
ministrators and are not directed to- 
ward any person or school system. 
' In arriving at the opinions, the com- 
mittee has the benefit of legal counsel. 
The American Bar Association has fol- 
lowed a similar plan with respect to 
its code for 25 years. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a prac- 
tice about whose ethical implications 
you are uncertain, the committee in- 
vites you to submit a complete state- 
ment of the matéerial facts. Such re- 
quests will be given careful considera- 
tion, altho the committee reserves the 
right to determine those cases on which 
formal opinions will be rendered. 
Write to the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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New York City Convention 


For the first time in 12 years 
all NEA members can be invited 
to the summer meeting. 


HE 92nd annual convention of 

the NEA will be held in New 
York City, June 27 thru July 2, 1954. 
It is to be a “come one, come all” 
convention, the first since 1942. 

Prior to World War II, NEA con- 
ventions usually drew 12 to 15 thou- 
sand educators. With the coming of 
World War II, it was necessary to 
greatly limit the convention because 
of travel restrictions and inadequate 
hotel facilities. Only official delegates 
could be invited to attend. For the 
first time since the war, the New 
York City convention offers ample 
hotel facilities and a meeting hall 
sufficient to take care of a 
larger convention. 

Major meetings of the association 
will be held in the famous Madison 
Square Garden. For the first time 
since 1942, there will be a large 
exhibit of commercial materials of 
special interest to teachers. 

The headquarters hotel will be 
the New Yorker. Large rooms are 
available for the headquarters of the 
various state delegations. 

The New York City convention 
will offer a wealth of talent in terms 
of nationally and _ internationally 
known personalities. Also contribut- 
ing to the convention will be the 


much 


N. Y. CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU 
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COME ONE, 


great universities located in the New 
York City area; the educational re- 
sources of the New York City system, 
which employs 35,000 teachers; the 
school systems in the suburban area, 
which carry on many significant ex- 
perimental projects; the New York 
State Teachers Association; and 
scores of national and international 
agencies, such as the United Nations. 

Sightseeing, of course, will be an 
important part of the teachers’ con- 
vention trip. Special arrangements 
will be made so that teachers can 
conveniently obtain tickets for tours, 
radio and television broadcasts, and 
other activities. 

Many teachers who attend the con- 
vention will plan to stay on and 
attend a summer session at one of 
the famous universities located in 
the area. Most of these sessions start 
almost immediately after the con- 
vention is over. 

State and local officers should plan 
now to send a delegate for every 
seat in the Representative Assembly 
to which they are entitled. There 
will be ample space in Madison 
Square Garden for the biggest, most 
thrilling sessions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly ever held. 

When your Representative Assem- 


COME ALL! 


bly delegate quota is filled, you can 
go right on promoting attendance 
at the New York City convention. 
There will be room for every NEA 
member who is interested. Later on, 
THE JouRNAL will carry a list of 
hotels available to NEA 
attending the convention. 

Many affiliated associations will 
lay aside funds to pay delegates’ ex- 
penses. Others will stage money-rais- 
ing events to obtain funds. Many 
members will come on their own. 

The New York City school system 
and its teachers are already planning 
one of the greatest educational pag- 
eants which has ever been produced 
as a feature of the traditional class- 
room teacher night. It will be staged 
in Madison Square Garden with the 
professional touch which New York 
City and its facilities can provide. 
It will depict the life of a child and 
the influences which shape his life 
from the time he is born until he 
graduates from highschool. 

Don’t delay! Make your plans 
now! From the West, from the 
South, from the Middle West, from 
the East: All aboard for New York 
City in 1954! 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant secretary 
for professional relations, NEA. 


members 
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HE NEA is steadily working to improve 

its organization for concerted action on 
problems of federal educational legislation. 
In connection with the 1953-54 campaign to 
organize more completely the state and 
Congressional-district federal-relations ac- 
tivities, the NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations offers in brief form a 


few suggestions for legislative leaders at all 
levels. Each state, Congressional district, 
and local organization will, of course, re- 
quire its own particular adaptation of these 
suggestions to fit a variety of demands and 
changing situations. [The October NEA 
journal contains a complete survey of NEA 





i organizing the local unit 
for federal-relations activities, 
the first step is to locate capable 
individuals interested in feder- 
al educational developments; 
second, to appoint one person 
to handle the job or to appoint 
a chairman and a small commit- 
tee. Please remember to notify 
your state association and the 
NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations in Wash- 
ington of these local appoint- 
ments. 

In making appointments, it’s 
a good idea to pick people hav- 
ing good lay contacts and an 
understanding of the local po- 
litical situation. Friendship 
with the district Congressman is 
valuable but not essential. 

Either the chairman or a 
committee member can handle 


“press and public relations in 


connection with legislative 
work—prepare copy for local 
papers, arrange radio or televi- 


How To Organize... 


FOR FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


sion time, and schedule public 
discussions whenever feasible. 
Close liaison with the new Con- 
gressional district key contacts 
and with state federal-relations 
committees and chairmen 
ought to be maintained. 

Do not hesitate to call on the 
division in Washington for in- 
formation or help on_ local 
problems relating to federal 
legislation. In turn, the division 
may consult local leaders on 
special problems, 

If no files or reference mate- 
rials are available on important 
federal educational issues (gen- 
eral federal aid, aid for school 
construction, tax exemption for 
retirement incomes, for exam- 
ple) the local chairmar or the 
committee needs to start to 
build reference files. Rely on 
the state association and NEA 
headquarters for help in creat- 
ing and maintaining a good 
supply of factual materials. 


Federal Legislative Policies for 1953-54.] 
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CONGRESSIG@N 


THE organization of a fed- 
eral-relations program at the 
Congressional-district level is 4 
comparatively recent concept. 
However, some groundwork 
has been done at this level with: 
in certain states. 

Currently, the NEA is work4 
ing toward having an educator 
as a “key contact” with each 
member of Congress. ‘These 
people are being carefully se- 
lected by state leaders and will 
hold a vital liaison position ire 
the structure of federal rela- 
tions. Probably the new key 
contacts should form part of 
the state committee on federa} 
relations. Clearly, they wil 
have to work closely with loca} 
associations within the Congres: 
sional district. | 

The functions of the key con: 
tact will include setting up 
meetings for discussion of spe| 
cial issues, making plans for ac; 
tion by educators, and keeping 
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fed- in touch (by letter, telegram, STATE associations long ago ing contact with US Senators is 
t the and telephone) with state and completed a successful appren- best carried by the state asso- 
lis national offices. Like local lead- ticeship in organizing for legis- ciation leadership. Many state 
icept} ers, key contacts will need good lative action at the state level. associations have found that a 
work) files on federal educational This practical skill can be trans- state federal-relations commit- 
with matters and will need complete lated into a powerful force to — tee can be of great value in this 
background materials on their work on federal educational regard. An active committee 
work! Congressman, including a list problems. may also in some cases assume 
cator, Of his committee assignments, However, state associations necessary contact work with 
each his past and present views on find it most effective to separate Congressmen. Every state chair- 
These educational questions, and a work with state legislatures man will need dependable files 
ly se) summary of his voting record from federal-relations activities. as well as an efficient system for 
1 will on educational issues. Both demand much time and communicating quickly with 
oni’ Personal meetings between attention, and it is desirable NEA headquarters and with 
rela’ key contacts, Congressmen, and that a special group within the key contact persons within the 
key educators can be arranged in state association concentrate its state. 
rt of the district, or in Washington efforts exclusively on federal State federal-relations leaders 
era). .if necessary. Public discussions legislation. Each state associa- can be valuable intermediaries 
wil} should be -planned when cri- tion will have to determine the — on all federal educational prob- 
local. ses approach on educational is- best way to solve the challenge lems, relaying timely informa- 
igres: sues—timing is all-important in of additional legislative activi- tion to and from national, Con- 
_ federal developments. When ties and try whenever possible — gressional-district, and local 
y con: NEA headquarters needs help to aid local and Congressional- levels. Such work not only 
y up on a problem, key contacts will district organizations in coordi- — serves to supplement direct re- 
f spel} be called upon to react quickly nating the complete intrastate lations, but also helps keep 
orac} and to marshal the district or- campaign. state leaders well informed on 
eping ganization for action. Responsibility for maintain- developing issues at all levels. 
{ 
{ 
ALL PROGRESS TOWARD CREATING THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK SKETCHED ABOVE WILL MEAS- 
) 


URABLY STRENGTHEN AND UNIFY OUR PROMOTION OF SOUND FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


Reprints of this article are available free from the NEA Division 
of Legislation and Federal Relations, NEA headquarters. 








ECHANICAL devices, no mat- 

ter how remarkable scientifi- 
cally, can never replace the human 
personality in the classroom; teach- 
ing and learning—especially with 
children—is essentially a personal re- 
lationship. However, it is certainly 
clear that schools can do a great deal 
to enrich experience by making use 
of the best tools available. 


TELEvision is a tool that can con- 
tribute much to the classroom. The 
television program is timely; it can 
help us bring authorities into the 
classroom; it can give our children 
a sense of participation; it can help 
us to create attitudes by re-enforcing 
the intellect with emotional quali- 
ties. It can certainly combat dogmat- 
ic teaching by presenting experts 
with varying points of view. 

It is quite apparent, however, that 
television today is not being used in 
the classroom as it might be used. 
(In fact, I find this also can be said 
of radio, a far older medium.) 
There’s a tremendous gap between 
what television can do and what it 
does. 

Obviously we need programs 
which will give our children the 
kinds of experience from which they 
will benefit. Are such classroom TV 
programs ncw available in many 
American communities? Unfortun- 
ately not, with very few exceptions, 
and those largely in the East. 


| seieve that educational broad- 
casting, to be of maximum value, 
will have to come from local educa- 
tional stations, because they can best 
make their programs integral parts 
of local classroom activities. 

Some people might insist that 
whether or not the radio or televi- 
sion program is related definitely to 
the course of study is immaterial. 


Dr. Levenson, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Cleveland, Ohio, was for- 
merly director of the Cleveland School 
Radio Station WBOE. 
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How may we get the 
maximum value from television? 


William B. Levenson 


They might argue that the decisive 
factor is whether the program pro- 
vides a desirable education experi- 
ence. 

But from the perspective of many 
classroom teachers, this is a naive as- 
sumption, what with tests, the pres- 
sure of time, and heavy curriculums. 
The fact remains that if the class- 
room teacher wants television pro- 
grams that definitely reenforce the 
classroom efforts, then any realistic 
approach must be cognizant of his 
wishes. 

This means that the school broad- 
caster must resist the temptation to 
start with what he thinks is a clever 
program idea. He must first get an- 
swers to some pertinent questions. 
What kind of television programs 
will the teachers welcome? What do 
the pupils need? How can _ these 
needs be related to their interests? 
What aspects of the curriculum can 
best be tackled with the help of tele- 
vision? What is the optimum time 
for presenting a particular program? 


For a number of years now in 
Cleveland we have been finding an- 
swers to questions of this sort in con- 
nection with our.educational radio 
programs. The guiding principles 
that we have worked out for radio 
will also be applicable as we intro- 
duce television into the classroom. 

There are four basic prerequisites, 
I believe—a functioning script, a 
tested program, practical teacher 
guides, and continuous evaluation. 
In Cleveland every radio program 
series designed for classroom use is 
sponsored, so to speak, by a subject 
supervisor or consultant. The sub- 
jectmatter specialist is responsible 
for the content of the script (usually 
in terms of purposes) , while the sta- 
tion staff (thru a script writer) is 
responsible for the format. 

Before anything is written, there 
is a story conference, at which time 
the purpose and means are discussed 
until a suitable vehicle is chosen. 


Next comes the tested program. In 
the elementary field, programs are 
sometimes pretested in individual 
classes. Here in the classroom, using 
a central or a portable sound system, 
pupil interest is judged, the desired 
amount of information is deter- 
mined, illustrative and anecdotal re- 
inforcements are developed, and the 
needed polish is given the script. 

Now with the coming of the video 
tape-recording, similar test proce- 
dures will be feasible with television 
as well. Proposed programs will be 
screened and evaluated in the class- 
room, and editing will be simplified. 
The school time of thousands of pu- 
pils is much too valuable to waste on 
doubtful programs. 

Even with a functional script and 
a tested program, a third step is 
needed. The good teacher needs and 
welcomes suggestions for introducing 
the program and for following it up, 
if desirable. Wellprepared program 
guides can help bridge any gap that 
may exist between station and 
school. We have found that the best 
radio guides are prepared by experi- 
enced teachers, rather than by script 
writers. 

And then there’s a fourth essen- 
tial step—continuous measurement 
of results. A radio program may 
sound great to the studio control 
room and yet be a waste of time edu- 
cationally. At WBOE we use a rotat- 
ing panel of teachers for every class- 
room series to help the staff prepare 
and review the programs. In the 
higher grades, pupil judgments are 
also used. 


Anp so we conclude that the 
broadcaster must understand and co- 
operate with the teacher. The teach- 
er too has obligations. Even the best 
programs can be ruined by indiffer- 
ent teachers. 

In order that pupils may get full 
benefit from a TV broadcast, the 
teacher must first prepare them for 
it; second, reenforce the experience; 
and third, relate it both to what they 
know and to what they want to 
know. This procedure takes doing, 
not just viewing. ‘ 

If television is to be of maximum 
value in the classroom, such two-way 
cooperation is fundamental. It will 
be a valuable aid to teachers if studio 
and classroom are linked with mu- 
tual understanding as well as with 
electronic waves. + 
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The 


—no panacea, but it do 
of the major instructional 


N 1935, the term “core curriculum” 

was used to designate a new type 
of educational program being devel- 
oped in a few American highschools. 
During the past year, 25 articles on 
the core were published in the peri- 
odicals indexed in the Education In- 
dex, and it was a major topic treated 
in two 1953 yearbooks." 

Is the core curriculum a new name 
for an old form or practice? Is it 
another fad in American education, 
or does it have longterm significance? 
How is it working out? What are 
likely to be the future developments? 


Tue core curriculum is most clearly 
distinguished trom other recent in- 
novations by five characteristics. As 
the term is commonly used, it refers 
to a course which is devised to serve 
the needs of all highschool students, 
which deals with problems involving 
content from more than one subject, 
which uses a daily block of time 
longer than one period, which em- 
ploys pupil-teacher planning, and 
which provides opportunities for 
guidance and counseling. 

Some educators use the terms “‘core 
curriculum” and “common-learnings 
program” interchangeably. However, 
the term ‘“common-learnings — pro- 
gram” is usually applied to that part 
of the highschool curriculum which 
is devised to serve the common needs 
of all students whether or not the 
program has any of the other four 
characteristics. Hence, it’s true that 
the core curriculum is a common- 
learnings program, but there are 
also other types of common-learnings 
programs in addition to the core. 


Turee long - term developments 
which were greatly accentuated in 
the period between the world wars 
stimulated the invention of the core. 

One was the rapid increase in the 
complexity of American life, which 





Dr. Tyler is director of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sci- 
ences recently established by the Ford 
Foundation. 
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curriculum 


provide a structure in which some 
oblems can be attacked, says 


Ralph W. Tyler 


placed pressure on the schools to 
educate students for a wide range of 
competence. This led to the addi- 
tion of many more subjects in the 
curriculum than any one student 
could take, tho all the subjects were 
seen to have some contribution to 
make. 

Second was the big increase in the 
proportion of youth in highschool, 
increasing about 50% each decade 
between 1920 and 1940. The high- 
school was no longer composed large- 
ly of college-bound youth or those 
with other definite purposes to be 
met by a highschool diploma. Many 
highschool students chose courses on 
the basis of the attraction of a name 
or a supposed occupational rele- 
vance. In many classes, motivation 
was low, and the meaning of school- 
work was lacking. 

The third development was the 
increasing body of research findings 
on learning. These findings threw 
light on what conditions are neces- 
sary in order for the learner to trans- 
fer what he learns in school to situa- 
tions outside of school. He needs to 
perceive the similarities between the 
school learning and life situations. 
Hence, the student must have a 
chance to deal with problems in 
school which he can see are similar 
to those in life outside. 

These studies of learning also in- 
dicated the importance of motiva- 
tion, the significance of individual 
differences, and the necessity for 
cumulative organization of learning 
experiences in attaining high-level 
achievement. 


Ix orpER to cope with the growing 
demand for a wider competence of 
highschool graduates, the core was 
suggested as a course which would 
choose for its content important 
problems from whatever fields they 
might arise. Such a course, it was 
felt, would utilize the available time 
more efficiently than separate courses 
in each of the many fields which pro- 
vide helpful content. 


To attack the problem of meaning 
and motivation, the core was con- 
ceived as drawing upon problems 
real to the students and selected in 
terms of their own needs. Further- 
more, by use of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning as well as teacher counseling 
and guidance, additional opportuni- 
ties for motivation and meaning 
could be provided. 

To assure better transfer of school 
learning to life, the use of problems 
in life-like situations, not artificially 
restricted to a facet appropriate to a 
single subject, was recommended. 'To 
care for individual differences, pupil- 
teacher planning and counseling and 
guidance were suggested as means to 
assure utilization of a variety of 
learning activities and differentiated 
learning tasks. 


Tus broad view of the core cur- 
riculum has not generally been fol- 
lowed by the schools which have 
adopted a core. In a survey made in 
1949 by the Office of Education,” 11°% 
of the larger junior and senior high- 
schools [500 or more pupils] and 2% 
ol those enroling fewer than 500 pu- 
pils reported having a core curricu- 
lum. However, the core is much more 
common in junior highschools. One- 
filth of the junior highschools in the 
country enroling 500 or more pupils 
have a core curriculum. In fact, 36% 
of all the core courses reported were 
in the seventh grade, 30° in the 
eighth grade, 20°, in the ninth grade, 
leaving only 14°% of the core courses 
for grades 10, 11, and 12 and for un- 
graded classes. 

Furthermore, the core in most 
schools does not draw upon all fields 
ol knowledge. English and _ social 
studies comprised 73% of all the core 
courses reported in the 1949 survey. 
While English, social studies, and 
science was the next most common 
combination included in the core, it 
was reported in only 7°% of the cases. 
Clearly, the working out of the core 
curriculum thus far has been largely 
a program in the junior highschool 
and has been more limited in the 
scope of problems treated than is 
recommended by educational leaders. 

However, this typical situation is 
not the total picture. There are 30 
or 40 schools that have gone much 
further in the actual development of 
the core idea. A second bulletin of 
the US Office of Education® describes 
more comprehensive core programs 
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in a score of schools, and 16 articles 
have appeared in educational jour- 
nals during the past three years tell- 
ing of progress in building core 
courses which extend thru senior 
highschool and which deal with prob- 
lems involving content from three or 
more fields. 

Furthermore, several studies are 
reported* in which questionnaires 
returned by highschool administra- 
tors indicate a current lively interest 
in core programs and plans for their 
continued development. 

The nature of present develop- 
ments in core programs may be in- 
dicated by the titles of units of study 
used in some of the programs now in 
operation: 

The core program in ‘Talbot 
County, Maryland, which includes 
English and social studies, lists such 
units as “Safety Is Everybody’s Busi- 
ness” (Seventh Grade), “Democracy 
as a Way of Life” (Eighth Grade), 
and “The Wise Selection of Goods 
and Services” (Ninth Grade). 

The Evanston Township High- 
school reports such topics as “War 
and Peace,” “The Atomic Age,” 
“The Development of Law and Jus- 
tice” (Tenth Grade) , and “Marriage 
and Family Living” (Twelfth Grade). 

New York City’s special program 
suggests such units as “Personal 
Problems,” “Consumer Problems,” 
“Our Neighborhood and City,” and 
“Communications,” 


On; ECTIVE appraisals of the core 
curriculum have been tew, and most 
are limited in their scope. The ini- 
tial programs developed by several 
schools in the Eight-year Study were 
appraised both in terms of progress 
made by students in the schools and 
also by their success in college.® The 
students in these core programs made 
somewhat greater progress, on the 
average, than matched students in 
subject courses in ability to interpret 
data, to apply principles in science 
and social studies, and to interpret 
literature; in breadth and maturity 
of reading interests; and in demo- 
cratic attitudes. 

There were no significant differ- 
ences in reading rate and compre- 
hension, in computational skills, and 
in the mechanics of English expres- 
sion. In college, the graduates of 
the core programs made somewhat 
better academic records, participated 
more, on the average, in extracurric- 


ulum activities and attained a larger 
proportion of leadership positions. 

Appraisals made of more recent 
programs are not as comprehensive 
in the range of achievement evalu- 
ated. They report small differences 
on tests of reading, English expres- 
sion, and mathematics, most of the 
differences favoring the core pupils. 

Larger differences were obtained 
in the average scores on the Coopera- 
tive Test of Social Studies Abilities 
and the Wrightstone Scale of Civic 
Beliefs. These, too, favored the core 
pupils. 

Cook’s study of the success at the 
University of West Virginia of core 
pupils from the University High- 
school as compared to the achieve- 
ments of matched graduates from 
the Morgantown Highschool showed 
a higher academic average made by 
the pupils from the core program. 

These evaluation studies indicate 
that pupils in the core are making 
somewhat more educational progress 
than those in conventional courses, 
but the increases in achievement are 
not as great as those developing the 
core wish to attain. 


Whuy have these new programs 
not achieved the substantial improve- 
ment in educational results hoped 
for? One important reason is that 
only a relatively small number of 
teachers have received preservice edu- 
cation in technics adapted to the 
core. This situation is being reme- 
died. Several institutions now have 
special preservice training for core 
teachers. 

Furthermore, Drury College in co- 
operation with the Springfield pub- 
lic schools, Springfield, Missouri; the 
Maryland state teachers colleges; 
Michigan State College in coopera- 
tion with East Lansing Highschool; 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in cooperation with Audubon 
Junior Highschool, Los Angeles, pro- 
vide supervised practical teaching 
in core work. 

The core curriculum is a form or 
organization of learning experiences 
which permits but does not assure: 
[1] the selection of educational ob- 
jectives which are important for all 
youth, [2] the development of learn- 
ing experiences focused on meaning- 
ful problems and drawing on rele- 
vant content without regard to sub- 
jects, [3] the effective use of pupil- 
teacher planning to identify learning 


activities in which the pupils will be 
deeply involved and which will also 
provide sequential development of 
understanding, skills, attitudes, in- 
terests, and habits, [4] wise counsel- 
ing and guidance by the teacher. To 
assure these hoped-for advantages of 
a core curriculum requires continued 
study and effort by the entire school 
staff. 

The core teachers face many prob- 
lems which may be new to them. 
How are the needs of pupils actually 
identified? How are needs translated 
into educational objectives? How are 
problems which are meaningful to 
students discovered? How can a 
teacher whose training has largely 
been limited to one or two subjects 
learn to draw upon content in other 
fields? How can skills in pupil-teach- 
er planning be acquired? How can 
time for cooperative planning among 
teachers be provided? Where can ap- 
propriate instructional materials be 
found? How can pupils be trained to 
do effective individual and group 
work? How can core work be evalu- 
ated? How can competence in guid- 
ance and counseling be developed? 


Crearty, questions like these indi- 
cate need for a continuing program 
of inservice education for teachers 
to develop the understanding and 
skill required to capitalize on poten- 
tialities of a core curriculum. 

There are varying approaches to 
the problem of inservice training for 
core teachers. In Michigan, an insti- 
tute for core teachers was conducted 
which provided an intensive three- 
day period for core teachers to meet 
for discussion and study of their 
problems. At the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Harold Alberty and his gradu- 
ate students held séminars on the 
use of subject fields in core develop- 
ment, showing how a subject teacher 
might serve as an adviser in the pre- 
planning stages of the development 
of a unit, as a consultant in assisting 
with particular aspects, and as a ma- 
jor participant in ongoing study. 

Some schools with core programs 
have periods for planning learn- 
ing experiences. In _ Springfield 
[Missouri] Senior Highschool, there 
is block scheduling with a free period 
for planning. Daniel Webster High- 
school in Tulsa operates on a float- 
ing period schedule and provides a 
period for planning. At Long Island 
City Highschool, Queens, New York 
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City, all core teachers met together 
the first period during the first year 
of the core program. 


Bur the core teachers are not the 
only ones who must develop new 
practices in order for the core cur- 
riculum to make a maximum con- 
tribution. The core cannot be effec- 
tive if it is an isolated island in the 
total school program. 

Students who have come to think 
of study as memorizing facts because 
this is the expectation in most of 
their courses have difficulty in devel- 
oping a problem-solving attitude in 
a core course. Students who expect 
schoolwork to be unrelated to life 
have difficulty in considering “real 
problems” which are attacked in a 
core course. 

In other words, the basic philoso- 
phy and learning principles on which 
an effective core is based must perme- 
ate the whole school in order for a 
core curriculum to achieve maximum 
effect. This means participation in 
curriculum development by all teach- 
ers, and requires inservice education 
of all. 

The effective development of a 
core curriculum also places demands 
on the school administrator. Not only 
does he have responsibility for stimu- 
lating and guiding curriculum devel- 
opment and in providing inservice 
education, but he must also take 
leadership in scheduling periods for 
cooperative planning, in providing 
needed equipment and instructional 
materials, in helping the staff to de- 
velop confidence in their new tasks, 
and in obtaining public understand- 
ing and sympathetic support for the 
new program. 

The core curriculum is no panacea 
for the problems of the American 
highschool, but it does provide a 
structure in which some of the major 
instructional problems can be at- 
tacked. 


American Association of School Administra- 
tors, The American School Curriculum, 
Washington, 1953. National Society for the 
Study of Education, Adapting the Secondary- 
School Program to the Needs of Youth, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 

* Wright, Grace §., Core Curriculum in Pub- 
lic Highschools, US Office of Education, 1950. 
* Wright, Grace S., Core Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Problems and Practices, US Office 
of Education, Washington, 1952. 

“Wright, Grace S., bid, pp. 9-15. 

* Smith, E. R., and Tyler, R. W., Appraising 
and Recording Student Progress, Harpers, 
New York, 1942; Chamberlin, Dean, et al, 
Did They Succeed in College? Harpers, New 
York, 1942. 
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EDUCATING FOR 


Business of Living 





Hamden L. Forkner 


. OU don’t catch me charging 
things when I can pay cash. 

People who charge things are letting 

themselves in for trouble. .. .” 

“Mary, will you please come to my 
rescue? I can’t seem to get my check 
book on even a nodding acquaint- 
ance with the bank statement. .. .” 

“I talked to an insurance agent 
this week, and I don’t know yet 
where to get dependable advice re- 
garding the amount and kind of in- 
surance I ought to take out... .” 
“That cab driver who bumped 
into my car the other day is now 
threatening to sue me if I don’t pay 
for the repairs to his car. At the time 
I thought everything was all right. 
He said that the amount of damage 
was so slight that I need not worry, 
and so I didn’t get the name of any- 
one who saw the accident. . . .” 

“IT am trying to figure out my in- 
come tax, but for the life of me I 
don’t know whether to take the 
standard deduction or itemize the 
deductions. You know I spent a lot 
on that summer conference I at- 
tended for teachers, and my medical 
expenses have been heavy... .” 

These remarks are typical of those 
I have heard made by supposedly 
welleducated people—college gradu- 


Dr. Forkner is head of the department 
of business and vocational education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


ates at any rate. If these people are 
so uninformed in everyday eco- 
nomics, what about those who have 
never had the epportunity of going 
beyond highschool or those who 
dropped out of school before gradu- 
ation? 

Are we doing right by them if we 
fail to teach them in highschool the 
basic economic competencies that 
will help them to meet the situations 
that are likely to confront them? 


Lev’s take a look at some of the 


problems raised by the remarks 
quoted at the beginning of the 
article. 


Is it always wise to pay cash for 
one’s purchases? We agree that pay- 
ing cash prevents one from going 
into debt. But is that the important 
consideration? Should we not teach 
every young person that a good rec- 
ord of paying one’s bills promptly 
is most important in establishing 
credit, so that when an emergency 
arises he will have a record of meet- 
ing his obligations on time? 

A good credit history is of great 
importance when borrowing money 
becomes necessary. One does not 
build a good credit standing except 
by having a record of obligations un- 
dertaken and being met according 
to a plan. This does not mean open- 
ing charge accounts and then over- 
buying, or buying more things on 
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installment than one can _ possibly 
pay for. But unless we teach the dif- 
ferences, we are not doing our job. 

And what about the trouble with 
bank statements? Banks all over the 
country are urging people to use 
checking accounts of various kinds 
for the payment of their bills and 
for the safekeeping of funds. 

What do the students who leave 
our schools know about the bank 
services which are available to them? 
Have we taught them how to verify 
their bank statements with their 
check books? Have we taught them 
the importance of using checking 
services and what such services cost? 

If the woman who was wrestling 
with her bank statement had had 
experience in dealing with this prob- 
lem in school, her troubles would not 
have loomed so large. 

And then there is the ever recur- 
ring problem of what to do about 
insurance, as shown by the remark 
of the person who did not know what 
kind of life insurance would be the 
best for his particular situation. 
When we consider that life insurance 
touches upon most of the individuals 
and families in the country, we 
should become concerned about the 
practical problem of finding ways to 
deal with this problem in our secon- 
dary school. Students should also be 
given information about the whole 
area of social security. 

Many people are panic-stricken 
when they face the emergency of 
having to borrow money to meet un- 
expected events. There is the young 
person, for example, who is just start- 
ing to raise a family. Have we helped 
him to meet intelligently the com- 
mon need to borrow? Does he go to 
a pawn shop, a loan society, a finance 
company, a bank, a credit union, his 
union boss, or his insurance com- 
pany? Does he know the hazards in- 
volved in borrowing money? Does he 
know how to avoid’ paying outrage- 
ously high interest rates? If he does 
not, then we have again failed to 
help him develop the economic com- 
petence that he has a right to expect 
from his education. 

All of the loan sources mentioned 
are available to most people. Which 
of these sources is the most economi- 
cal? Which of these sources will take 
into account the reputation and 
character of the borrower and make 
a loan on terms that are reasonable? 

Have we helped the student know 
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how to plan and budget his income 
so that when it becomes necessary 
to meet emergencies thru borrowing 
he will know how to plan his ex- 
penditures so that he will be able to 
repay his indebtedness? Is he aware 
of the loan-shark type of agency that 
is willing to loan money but at a 
price that is usually far above the 





Posterity! You will never know 
how much it cost the present gen- 
eration to preserve your freedom. 
I hope you will make good use 
of it. 


—John Adams 








rates he should pay? These are things 
that can be taught in school if we 
will only awaken to our responsibili- 
ties toward preparing young people 
for daily living. 

The automobile has greatly com- 
plicated our lives in more ways than 
making us fight traffic and find park- 
ing places. Many unwary souls will 
face situations similar to that of the 
person who didn’t get names of wit- 
nesses to a minor accident and was 
later threatened with a law suit. 
Crooked lawyers and crooked insur- 
ance adjusters are always on the alert 
to pounce upon the uninformed and 
unprepared. The extremely high in- 
surance rates reflect these practices. 

But what good is it to have insur- 
ance if we do not know our responsi- 
bilities at the time of an accident? 
The individual whose sad plight was 
described earlier would probably not 
have tound himself in this situation 
if he had been instructed about what 
to do and what contingencies he 
should have expected. 

What are we doing for the thou- 
sands of young highschool students 
who will drive or own cars to inform 
them of crooked practices? Is your 
school dealing with this problem in 
a realistic manner? Is there any place 
in the curriculum that makes pro- 
vision for this kind of education? 

And finally what about the person 
who did not know what to do about 
his income-tax deductions? No one 
who earns a living today escapes 
from reporting the details of his in- 
come and deductions. 

Should this not be an important 
part of our education for economic 
competence? Should we not instruct 
our young people that the govern- 
ment provides advice and instruction 
without cost in communities where 


there is a branch of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue? 

But what if he does not live in such 
a community? The school should 
make certain that every student has 
had some experience in working out 
simple income-tax forms and some 
information about when to take the 
standard deduction and when to 
itemize deductions. This is not a 
technical problem beyond the com- 
prehension of highschool students. 


A wp so we could go on recount- 
ing dozens of practical business prob- 
lems that face the average citizen. We 
could continue to point out the dan- 
gers of being uninformed. We could 
illustrate the difficulties citizens find 
themselves in because they do not 
know. We could go to the files of the 
Better Business Bureaus in hundreds 
of cities and find thousands of in- 
stances where uninformed citizens 
have been duped or cheated out of 
their savings because when we had 
these citizens in school we neglected 
this phase of their preparation. 

Our job is to take a more realistic 
look at our secondary curriculum 
and recognize that one of the great 
social problems of our times is the 
education of our citizens to the point 
of economic competence. 

These economic abilities are uni- 
versal in character. They should be 
a part of the common learnings of 
all young people. The student who 
takes business courses in the high- 
school will have developed these 
competencies, but the school should 
plan educational experiences for all 
boys and girls in the school that will 
result in ability to deal with practi- 
cal economic problems. 

Schools that have developed a core 
curriculum should, in cooperation 
with the business teachers of the 
school, make certain that the core 
experiences include these economic 
competencies. Where core programs 
are not in operation, the business 
department might very well offer a 
basic economic competency course 
of at least one semester for all stu- 
dents. This course might well be ac- 
cepted as a part of the present social- 
studies sequence even tho it is given 
by a teacher in another department. 

Certainly one of the pressing social 
problems of today is that of being 
able to meet these common, practical 
economic situations in an intelligent 
manner. + 
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THEIR OWN 


Margaret Hopkinson 


Where did it 


Ww" is it? 
come from?” 

“T think it’s a worm.” 

“No, it’s a caterpillar.” 

“It looks like the picture of a 
caterpillar in this book,” declared 
Mary, as she went to get Johnny and 
the Monarch by Margaret Friskey. 

These were the excited comments 
made by second-grade children as 
they observed a milkweed caterpillar 
which I had brought to class early 
in September. 

We compared our caterpillar with 
the picture in the book and agreed 
that they were alike. After reading 
the story of the caterpillar’s meta- 
morphosis, the children asked, “Will 
that happen to our caterpillar?” 

“Let’s watch and see,” I suggested. 


Our caterpillar would not cat 
leaves we put into its new milk- 
bottle home. “Why?” the children 
wondered. 

“Maybe it just likes milkweed 
leaves. I know where we can find 
some,” volunteered Ronald. 

A trip to a nearby field proved 
that the “milkweed” was really rag- 
weed. The caterpillar didn’t like it. 

Next morning, however, we had 
an ample supply of milkweed leaves. 
The parents had helped in the search 
after school. 

For a few days the caterpillar just 
ate and ate. Then it fastened 
itself upside down on a twig in the 








Miss Hopkinson is an elementary-school 
teacher in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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SPECIAL BUTTERFLY 


helped teach the children 
many things besides science. 


bottle. The children described it as 
“wiggling and resting,” as it changed 
into a beautiful green chrysalis with 
gold dots and “a gold zipper.” 
Within two weeks, the chrysalis 
turned a blue-black color. Each 
morning the children anxiously 
watched to see whether this was the 
day that the butterfly would emerge. 
One morning when we came to 
school, we saw a beautiful monarch 
butterfly clinging to the split chry- 
salis. Reactions varied from be- 
wilderment to extreme delight. The 
wings, still damp, were folded close. 
Then ever so carefully we picked 
up a drop of sugar and water on a 
pinpoint and offered it eagerly to 
the butterfly. Quickly its tongue 
uncurled and claimed the droplet. 
After an amazingly short time, the 
butterfly was able to fly around the 
room. At that point the children 
agreed they should open the window 
and let their butterfly go free. 


“W ure will the butterfly go?” 
plaintively asked little Susie. To 
answer her question, the class did a 
little “research.”” As one result, a 
picture of a bush covered with cut- 
out butterflies was made by the class 
to show how monarch butterflies 
winter in the South. 

Others turned from art to verbal 
expression. For example: 

“See the chrysalis 

Pretty and green. 

Inside is a butterfly 

That can’t be seen.” 


é 
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» . . as drawn by the second-graders 


“Out in the field 

On a milkweed tall 

Caterpillars crawl 

Eating leaves till fall.” 

While we were waiting for the 
butterfly to emerge, Barbara Sue 
brought a shoe box to school that 
contained five of the fattest and 
ugliest tomato caterpillars I ever 
saw. But they kept crawling out ol 
the shoebox. So Albert made a wood- 
en box for them, which we partially 
filled with soil. 

Next we wondered what to feed 
them. That was easy! We canvassed 
the neighborhood for tomato plants 
and then, with a magnifying glass, 
we watched the caterpillars eat. 

One by one the caterpillars dis- 
appeared. 

“Let’s see if they have made a 
chrysalis.”’ 

“Let’s dig in the soil and see.” 

Jimmie dug, and the tension and 
expectation were as great as if he 
were on the verge of discovering 
gold. Great was the delight when 
Jimmie found a brown chrysalis. 

After much discussion the children 
decided to cover the box with a 
screen and wait to see what would 
happen in the spring. 


No neep to moralize on this little 
“continuing” story. But I do believe 
that these children, with freedom to 
wonder and explore and work to- 
gether, are learning many things be- 
sides scientific facts about the world 
they live in. + 
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It takes real courage 
to say no when the crowd 
starts drinking. 


John J. Pasciutti 


EING one of the herd seems to 

be the teenager’s main aim in 
life. Nothing pains him more than 
appearing to be different. This is 
especially evident where alcohol is 
involved. 

Let’s take a typical situation. It 
may be at a barn dance, at a school 
social, or in a parked car. One of the 
crowd says, with an important air: 

“Have a drink, you guys?” 

“Sure, let’s have a slug,” comes the 
ready answer. 

No harm is necessarily intended. 
They drink for the excitement, the 
“lift,” the feeling of “independence.” 
The teenagers are approaching ma- 
turity. “Adults” have always seemed 
to have a right to do as they please. 
That’s what the teenagers have been 
waiting for. 

Suppose a boy wants to say, “No, 
thanks, I don’t drink,” will he have 
the courage to say it? Most teenagers 
would rather be dead than be differ- 
ent. To be set apart is something they 
can’t take, and what sets them apart 
faster than not being thought one of 
the crowd? Should one of them have 
nerve enough to reject a drink, the 
argument is always ready: 

“Come on, don’t be a drip. You 
gotta grow up some time!” 


Tits word “drip,” like certain oth- 
er words in use among them, arouses 
feelings which overwhelm reason. 
Young people seem to be obsessed by 
fear that they will never belong and 
take their proper place in the grow- 
ing-up world. One dares another, the 
second involves his friends, and so 
the circle grows. 


Mr. Pasciutti is supervisor of alcohol 
education for the department of educa- 
tion, Montpelier, Vermont. This article 
has been adapted by Mr. Pasciutti from 
a pamphlet of the same name prepared 
by Edwin B. Branom for Allied Youth, 
1709 M St. N.W., Washington, D.C. The 
illustration is also from the pamphlet. 
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Even young children appear to 

have the special knack of compelling 
conformity from their equals. From 
the first they seem to know all the 
angles and work them in all the 
grades. Children under 10 often use 
the phrase “rotten egg’’ to influence 
behavior. 
“Let's race to the corner. Last one 
there is a rotten egg!” One must 
either race and win, race and endure 
defeat, or withdraw in shame. 

At a later age, boys may race their 
hot-rods down the middle line in the 
highway heading straight toward 
each other. The one who swerves out 
of the other’s way is called “‘chicken.” 

There is no youngster in school or 
out, boy or girl, who has not felt the 
sting of these branding expressions. 
Each one is subjeet to their force and 
will do everything he can to avoid 
them. Some girls ahd boys hold back 
on classwork and examinations so 
that their grades won’t be so high as 
to invite such taunts as “smart aleck”’ 
or “‘teacher’s pet.” 

Many a mother wants her son to 
take music, but the boy carrying the 
violin case is many times the object 
of the taunting word “‘sissy.”” In high- 
school some boys are very sensitive 
about showing a fondness for litera- 
ture, especially poetry, and hesitate 
to join the dramatic and art clubs. 
How they fear the taunt “artistic”! 
It is worse than “‘zaney” or “dizzy.” 

The student can often handle 
smears directed at race, religion, or 
nationality better than taunts like 
“sissy,” and “chicken,” which oper- 
ate so subtly on the emotions that 
they cause young people to act 
against their better judgment. At 
work here are the law of the mob 
and the pressure of social class com- 
bined. The teenager who is the un- 
conscious victim of them is simply a 
slave to prejudices which may ruin 
his future. 


Tu schools surely have a respon- 
sibility for helping youngsters to 
understand the elements in personal- 
ity which tend to expose them to un- 
necessary dangers. Instruction may 
also be given in the aims and in the 
mechanics of propaganda and pres- 
suring. 

Let us take a typical example. Sev- 
eral youngsters get together, and 
cans of beer are handed around. A 
boy in the crowd says forthrightly, 
“No, thanks, I don’t want any.” 
Then the acting bartender says, 
“What’s the matter, are you afraid or 
something? Come on, don’t be a kill- 
joy! Relax and enjoy yourself!” 

Fortunately, more and more teen- 
agers in the United States are learn- 
ing the answer to this kind of pres- 
sure. They are learning in courses 
that are being taught by people 
trained in methods of alcohol educa- 
tion. They are learning in courses in 
human relations and in monthly 
meetings of Allied Youth groups in 
highschools thruout the nation. A 
student who knows the facts knows 
that he does not néed to sacrifice the 
friendship of boys his age in order to 
“be different.” 

Every youngster who has been re- 
inforced with facts in his thinking 
about alcohol knows that it’s not 
smart to drink and that he’s not be- 
ing a “sissy” when he refuses to do 
so. He knows that uninformed and 
timid teenagers acquire habits and 
addictions which ruin their lives be- 
fore they realize what has happened. 
He has found out that nonconform- 
ity, daring to be himself, does not 
result, as many suppose, in loss of 
friendships and social status. 


T eeNAGERS grow up into better 
adults and develop greater esteem in 
their fellows if they are able to be 
themselves, and to stand by their 
principles. But they have to be able 
to see thru the stereotypes—the name- 
calling and band-wagon technics of 
propaganda which have been used 
since the dawn of history to compel 
others to act against their will and 
better judgment. 

The schools can dg a good deal to 
help youngsters by giving them un- 
derstanding of personality and _ re- 
spect for facts. The role of alcohol in 
our society (which greatly interests 
our teenagers, by the way) offers a 
rare opportunity to introduce a dis- 
cussion on these topics. + 
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A Minimum Scale 
of $3600 to $8200 


>» WHAT DOES THIS MEAN FOR TEACHERS SALARIES? ae 


N JULY 1953 the NEA Represen- 
tative Assembly adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


The Association believes it is ex- 
tremely important that teachers salaries 
compare favorably with other profes- 
sional and industrial incomes. ‘To pre- 
vent continued curtailment of educa- 
tional opportunity for children, means 
must be found by an aroused public to 
increase salaries to levels which will 
retain competent teachers in the schools 
and attract persons of outstanding ability 
to the profession. In terms of current 
economic conditions, therefore, the As- 
sociation recommends as appropriate a 
minimum scale of $3600 to $8200. 


The “minimum scale of $3600 to 
$8200” for classroom teachers, as a 
formal statement by the NEA’s legis- 
lative body, has been in evolution 
since June 1946. In that month the 
Chautauqua conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards 
recommended a minimum salary of 
$2400. In February 1947 the NEA 
Executive Committee recommended 
a “minimum annual salary of $2400 
for a qualified beginning teacher 
who is a college graduate,” and “in- 
crements leading to a_ professional 
salary level for experienced teachers 
ranging from $4000 to $6000 per 
year.” 

During 1951 the NCTEPS, the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and the NEA Board of Directors all 
adopted policy statements which re- 
vised the $2400-$6000 proposal in re- 
lation to increased prices. In July 
1953 the price level was about 36% 
higher than it had been in July 1946. 
The 1953 figure of $8200 is about 
36% higher than the $6000 proposed 
earlier. The proposed salary of $3600, 
however, is 50% higher than the 
$2400 first recommended. 


Possible Schedule Patterns 


“What is the NEA’s recommended 
salary schedule?” is sometimes asked. 
There is no NEA schedule; the reso- 
lution of July 1953 merely states a 
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reasonable beginning professional 
salary, and a second salary—not nec- 
essarily a maximum salary — which 
the teacher of high professional prep- 
aration and approved experience 
should be able to attain. 

Many forms of schedule organiza- 
tion are possible. The Research Di- 
vision presents in this article three 
illustrative salary schedules, using 
the $3600 and $8200 as lower and 
upper limits. The basic pattern used 
is the preparation or single schedule, 
in which classes are based upon pro- 
fessional preparation and increments 
are provided on the basis of success- 
ful experience. All but a few salary 
schedules are now of this type. Prac- 
tice in urban districts was taken as 
a guide, since salary policies have 
been developed in greater detail in 
urban than in rural districts. 

Illustrative Schedule I is based on 
practice in urban school districts of 
30,000 to 100,000 population. This 
represents a median group in the 
sense that about as many urban 
teachers work in districts above 
100,000 in population as work in 
districts below 30,000. 

Schedule I was developed as fol- 
lows: The median amounts sched- 
uled in 1952-53 as minimum and 
maximum salaries for each of four 
levels of preparation were deter- 
mined. Only the first two salary 
classes—for the bachelor’s degree 
(Class A), and for the master’s de- 
gree (Class B)—are found in prac- 
tically all schedules in districts of 
30,000 to 100,000. A separate class 
for the master’s degree plus an addi- 
tional year of preparation (Class C) 
is found in about a third of the 
schedules, and one for the doctor’s 
degree (Class D) in only about 13%. 

The four classes shown recognize 
no equivalents for degrees. Class C 
corresponds to no existing degree, 
but it requires the master’s plus one 
year, rather than recognizing “six 
years” or “bachelor’s plus two years.” 

The minimum of $3600 was substi- 
tuted for the 1952-53 median of min- 
imums for bachelor’s degree teach- 





ers; $8200 was substituted for the 
median of the 1952-53 maximums for 
teachers with doctor’s degrees. The 
six intermediate minimums and 
maximums between $3600 and $8200 
then were calculated, giving them 
the same relative values as the corre- 
sponding amounts in the 1952-53 
schedules. 

With the classes and the minimum 
and maximum amounts thus estab- 
lished, the next question was the an- 
nual increments. The number of in- 
crements was determined by median 
practice in 1952-53—13 increments in 
Class A, 14 in Class B, and 15 in 
Classes C and D. When the differ- 
ence between minimum and maxi- 
mum was divided by the number of 
increments, the result was an incre- 
ment of approximately $235 a year 
for the first three salary classes and 
slightly above $250 for Class D. 

In Schedule II, altho the upper 
and lower limits are the same as 
Schedule I, the differentials and the 
Schedule II 
recognizes equivalents for degrees 
(as many presentday schedules do) , 
and the maximum of each salary class 
may be reached in the 11th year of 
service. 


increments are larger. 


Schedule III, in contrast, provides 
smaller increments than Schedule I. 
It recognizes no equivalents for de- 
grees and only the doctor's degree 
beyond the master’s. Recognition of 
the doctorate is deferred until the 
fifth year of experience. The incre- 
ment span extends 17 to 19 years. 
These provisions also appear in 
many presentday schedules. 

On the assumption of the same 
number of teachers, a uniform level 
of preparation, and the same average 
length of service, Schedule Il would 
be more costly to maintain than 
either of the others, and Schedule III 
would be less costly than either of 
the others. 

Many details are omitted from 
these schedules. Such questions as 
the amount of credit for prior serv- 
ice, requirements for continued pro- 
fessional growth, conditioning of in- 
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crements on satisfactory service, and 
providing extended-service maxi- 
mums are not raised. 


Purchasing Power 


To some persons the idea of sal- 
aries of $7000 and $8000 for class- 
room teachers seems unrealistic. This 
is partly because we have not grown 
used to the changed value of the dol- 
lar following the economic convul- 
sions that marked the war years and 
the late 1940’s. 

In the late 1920’s and the 1930's 
a number of school systems paid max- 
imum salaries for classroom teachers 
up to $4500 and $4600. Today, about 
$8650 would be needed to equal in 
purchasing power a prewar salary 
(1935-1939) of $4500. 

The proposed minimum scale of 
$3600 to $8200 represents what a 
range of $1872 to $4264 would have 
meant in the prewar years. (Based 
on the August 1953 Consumers’ Price 
Index of 192.3, 1935-1939 equals 
100.0) 


ILLUSTRATIVE SCHEDULE | 








Sal- Class A— ClassB— ClassC— Class D— 
ary Bache- Master’s Master’s Doctor’s 
step lor’s degree plus one degree 
degree year 
1 $3600 $3890 $4205 $4400 
2 3835 4123 4437 4653 
3 4070 4356 4669 4906 
4 4305 4589 4901 5159 
5 4540 4822 §133 5412 
6 4775 5055 5365 5665 
7 5010 5288 5597 5918 
8 5245 5521 5829 6171 
9 5480 5754 6061 6424 
10 5715 5987 6293 6677 
11 5950 6220 6525 6930 
12 6185 6453 6757 7183 
13 6420 6686 6989 7436 
14 6660 6919 7221 7689 
15 vane 7155 7453 7942 
16 fae on 7690 8200 
[Based on median pattern of 1952-53 sal- 
ary schedules in urban districts 30,000 


to 100,000 in population] 
Preparation: 


Minimums and maximums on basis of prepar- 
ation determined by distributing the difference be- 
tween $3600 and $8200 on the same percent basis 
that represents median practice in 1952-53 
schedules in districts 30,000 to 100,000 in 
population. 

Differential 
$290 to $495. 

Differential for additional year beyond master’s 
ranges from $315 to $535. 

Differential for doctor’s degree beyond sixth 
year of preparation ranges from $195 to $510. 


Experience: 


for master’s degree ranges from 


Number of steps based on current practice; 13 
increments in Class A, 14 in Class B, 15 in Classes 
C and D. 

Size of increments determined by dividing dif- 
ference between minimum and maximum by 
number of increments and adjusting the fractions 
in last increment. Resulting amounts are as 
follows: 

Class A, 12 @ $235 and 1 @ $240 
Class B, 13 @ $233 and 1 @ $236 
Ciass C, 14 @ $232 and 1 @ $237 
Class D, 14 @ $253 and 1 @ $258 








Incomes of Other Groups 


No comparison of teachers incomes 
with incomes of other occupational 
groups is entirely satisfactory, due 
to differences in time schedules. 
Periodic professional study by teach- 
ers in the summer and the pressure 
of long hours during the school year 
are not always recognized as a full 
year’s work. For a majority of teach- 
ers, however, the school salary rep- 
resents total earnings for each year. 

The placement officers of several 
large colleges and universities re- 
ported to the Research Division on 
beginning salaries open to their 1952 
bachelor’s-degree graduates. More 
than a third of the mean or median 
beginning salaries reported in engi- 
neering, science, and other technical 
subjects were $4000 a year or more. 
These are the fields of specialization 
which lead to the top salaries in 
business and industry. The median 
beginning salary was about $3900. 
This may be compared with the pro- 
posed $3600 for teachers, and the 
even lower salaries actually paid 
many beginning teachers today. 

Corresponding figures are not 
available on first-year earnings in the 
older professions. Median incomes 
can be estimated from 1951 figures. 
On this basis, the median income of 
physicians in 1953 is close to $11,200; 
of lawyers, $7750; of dentists, $7100. 
These amounts represent both sal- 


ILLUSTRATIVE SCHEDULE II 








Sal- ClassA— ClassB— ClassC— Class D— 
ary Bache- Master's Six Doctor’s 
step lor’s degree years degree or 
degree or five seven 
or four years years 
years 
z $3600 $4200 $4800 $5400 
Ps 3900 4500 5100 5700 
3 4200 4800 5400 6000 
a 4500 5100 5700 6300 
5 4800 5400 6000 6600 
6 5100 5700 6300 6900 
7 5400 6000 6600 7200 
8 5700 6300 6900 7500 
9 6000 6600 7200 7800 
10 6300 6900 7500 8100 
11 6600 7200 7800 8200 


[More liberal, faster-moving, than Schedule I | ‘ 
Preparation: 


$600 additional for each year beyond bachelor’s. 

Full recognition for preparation at all experience 
levels. 

Equivalents recognized for degrees. 


Experience: 


Uniform increment of $300 at all levels of ex- 
perience except final increment in Class D. 

Ten increments in all classes. 

All salary steps fit into a continuous sequence, 
which facilitates reclassification. Made possible 
by uniform increments [$300] and a differential 
between classes [$600] which is a multiple of 
the increment. 





aried and nonsalaried practitioners,) 
with office expenses deducted. Thel 
figures are medians; the upper figures 
that correspond to the _proposedfy 
$8200 for teachers would range {ar} 
higher, to $20,000 and more. 

The young person who goes to col-} 
lege can readily make these economic 
comparisons for himself. For many, 
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the service motive outweighs the ecof | 
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nomic motive, but such an uneven}, t 
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choice should not be necessary in a " 
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nation whose very existence depends 
upon a rising level of technical and? on 
civic competence in its citizens. : 











A Reasonable Goal 


The proposed minimum scale off, 
$3600-$8200 is a realistic profesff'*8" 
sional salary goal for the nation’ — 


classroom teachers. The uniforngf'"!4 







































adoption of such a schedule wouk _ 
not solve all the problems of teache ee 
shortage overnight. It is unlikely “ 
that they will ever be solved, howg]°S 
ever, until schoolboard members 
teachers, parents, and other citizengq' )“' 
find the will and the means to rais@q 
teachers. salaries to professiona ie 
levels. sia 
: ee Hat p 
—NEA Research Division. * 
pent. 
; Te: 
ILLUSTRATIVE SCHEDULE 11! rithr 
Sal- Class A— Class B— Class C ave 
ary Bache- Master's Doctor’ simave 
step lor’s degree degree Ea: 
oid AVics, 
nphy 
1 $3600 $3900 7? é 
2 3790 4090 nd t 
3 3980 4280 qin 
4 4170 4470 “— 
5 4360 4660 $4720 pe re 
6 4550 4850 4970 Bkarne 
7 4740 5040 5220 ft 
8 4930 5230 5470 jeents 
9 5120 5420 5720 fglbje 
10 5310 5610 5970 Bow 
11 5500 5800 6220 
12 5690 5990 6470 [gave 
13 5880 6180 6720 fy 
14 6070 6370 6970 FAMeq 
15 6260 6560 7220 FF 
16 6450 6750 7470 _§ 
17 6640 6940 7720 [A Th, 
18 yea 7130 7970 
19 ie 8200 Mmcasi 
[More conservative, slower-moving, than wh 
Schedule I] rine 
Preparation: V th 














$300 additional for master’s degree; recognitio 
beyond master’s limited to doctor’s degree and de 
ferred until completion of four years of experiencé 
Differential for doctor’s degree beyond master 
ranges from $60 to $1070. 

Dotted lines represent points at which evidend 
of continued professional growth is required, as 
condition for further progress on the schedule. 
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Experience: 


Number of increments—16 in Class A; 17 |! 
Class B; 18 in Class C [with first four yea 
in Class B]. 1 

Size of increments—$190 in Class A and & 
$250 in Class C, beginning with fifth year, wit 
exception of last increment, which is $230. 
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ESEARCH in measurement has 
led to some useful improve- 
\ rents in the educational process, but 
“Wie really important gains are yet to 
: e made. 
dM) The painstaking research of many 
then has enabled educators to meas- 
‘Are reading skills, for example, with 
Aifficient precision to permit accurate 
Hiagnosis and remedial work with 
Individual pupils. The capacity of a 
jhild for certain kinds of school 
Harning can be tested with almost 
'T mcanny exactitude, thanks to re- 
Jarch. And as a result of diligent 
‘Iisearch it is possible to measure in- 
}rmational knowledge in dozens of 
gpiiect fields. 
] But all this has been no more than 
B prelude to the major effort that 
Pgically comes next in the research 
Mat pertains to educational measure- 
rent. 
: Teachers have asked for tests in 
rithmetic, and tests in arithmetic 
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cagve been built—good ones. They 
or'@gave asked for tests in history, in 
ree 


qvics, in language skills, in geog- 
#phy—in a host of learning areas— 
nd those tests have been produced. 
In the process of building them, 
0 ye researchers and test experts have 
0 Harned how to make better instru- 
70 Meents. In refining and remaking the 
20 -MEbject-centered tests that teachers 
now today, then, test researchers 
70 fyve been sharpening their tools. 


Agen w 


Measurement and Educational 


Goals 


The next job for researchers in 
| Re gre major task—is one 
which the sharpest tools and most 
fined technics will be of little avail 
\ themselves. For this task, there is 
ted for the concerted aid of class- 
bom teachers, principals, superin- 
ndents, parents, and boards of edu- 
tion all over the country. It is the 
b of bringing educational measure- 


lent into focus on today’s educa- 
onal goals. 
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Dr. Dobbin is director, Cooperative Test 
division, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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WHAT COMES NEXT IN MEASUREMENT? 


Our modern schools are secking 
more in the way of pupil growth than 
the mere accumulation of informa- 
tion and development of a few aca- 
demic skills. The Three Rs are as 
essential as ever, of course, and prob- 
ably as well taught, but each child is 
coming to mean more to the teacher 
than a walking collection of intel- 
lectual pockets into which whole- 
some little kernels of knowledge are 
to be stuffed for future use. 

Teachers and administrators, more 
and more, are concerning themselves 
with the whole growth pattern of 
young people, with their ability to 
solve the real problems of their own 
lives, with their social maturation 
and emotional development as well 
as with their growing intellectual 
strength. 

It is these educators, leading the 
way for the whole profession, who 
have left the measurement research- 
ers behind and now deplore the lack 
of their aid. Most of our measures 
of educational achievement, good as 
they are, were designed for estimat- 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION, 


“Let’s think of it this way—you’re the panel of experts, ond Pm the quiz master.” 


COPYRIGHT 


John E. Dobbin 


ing the content of intellectual pock- 
ets and not for assessing the whole 
progress of a youngster toward his 
own potentials as a useful adult. 

The teachers who lead the way in 
the profession—if they want the re- 
searchers and test-builders to help 
them on their way—will have to tell 
those researchers where they 
ing. They will have to point out 
their goals, and be quite specific 
about it, so that the test-builder can 
set his sights on the same objectives. 
It is not an easy task. 


are 20- 


Goals as Desirable Behavior 


Generalities will not do. It is not 
enough to say that the principal goal 
of an activity program in the seventh 
grade is “good citizenship.” Such a 
nice round platitude has no handles 
on it; it evades the grasp of teacher 
and researcher alike. With such a 
goal, it is not possible to know 
whether instruction has brought the 
learner closer to it or simply given 
him time to drift farther away. What 
is good citizenship? 


1953, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC, 
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Measurement researchers, if they 
are to devise ways of charting pupil 
progress toward the newer goals of 
education, need to have those goals 
specified in terms of observable be- 
havior. How does a 13-year-old “‘good 
citizen” in the seventh grade act? 
What can you see that distinguishes 
him from other 13-year-olds who are 
less good citizens? How should he be- 
have in a given circumstance, taking 
into consideration his age and cul- 
tural background? 

A goal stated in terms of hoped- 
for behavior is one that the re- 
searcher can use. It can be the start- 
ing point for successful measure- 
ment. 

To take the next big step, then— 
to bring measurement into focus on 
modern goals of education — the 
measurement specialists need to have 
those who direct the course of edu- 
cation specify the exact behavioral 
outcomes they seek. 

And who directs the course of edu- 
cation? Teachers do, of course. So do 
school administrators and curricu- 
lum specialists and boards of educa- 
tion. Most of all, parents direct the 
course of education. 

Any real specification of educa- 
tional goals will require the con- 
certed and concentrated action of all 
these directors of education. That is 
why the task is not easy. 


A Start Has Been Made 


An encouraging start has been 
made by the Mid-Century Commit- 
tee on Outcomes in Elementary Ed- 
ucation, a group of some 40 dis- 
tinguished educators and researchers 
who worked out a list of what they 
considered to be the desirable and 
attainable goals of education during 
the elementary-school years in terms 
of observable child behavior. The re- 
port of the Committee on Outcomes 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1953) is the first comprehensive defi- 
nition of modern goals of education, 
but it covers only the elementary- 
school years and has yet to be refined 
thru extended discussion among pro- 
fessional and lay people. 

Similar beginnings on the job of 
specifying goals at other levels would 
be useful and speed the whole proc- 
ess, but the final definition of educa- 
tion’s objectives at any level must 
come from many community groups 
of parents and educators rather than 
from any single committee, 
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What Can Teachers Do? 


How can teachers and school ad- 
ministrators accomplish such a job? 
First of all, by working at it among 
themselves in staff meetings, in work- 
shops, in the informal work groups 
that educators form to attack any 
professional problem. The definition 
of behavioral goals—unit by unit and 
course by course—is a slow, hard task. 
It provides rewards along the way, 
tho, for it helps to clear the air of 
foggy generalizations and permits 
some fresh insights into the real pur- 
poses of teaching children. Almost 
any teacher can do a better job with 
goals specifically stated. 


What Can Lay Citizens Do? 


When the professional staff of a 
school or a community has defined 
its goals in a way that comes close to 
satisfying them, it is time to bring 
parents and other interested lay peo- 
ple of the community into the pic- 
ture. Perhaps a few of the parent- 
group leaders should be included in 
the task from the outset. 

In any event, the citizens of the 
community should be asked to con- 
sider, discuss, and modify or approve 
the specific objectives proposed by 
the educators. Here the power of en- 
lightened leadership is most urgently 
needed, so that the objectives of pro- 
fessional teachers and _ nonprofes- 
sional parents will coincide. 


Importance of Fully Stated Goals 


The school or school system in 
which the goals of instruction have 
been stated fully and specifically in 
terms of child behavior and represent 
the wishes of the community as well 
as of the teachers, is “in business.” 

Oddly enough, this process that is 
intended to set up the prerequisites 
for measurement often affords teach- 
ers opportunities for measurement 
immediately. When the objectives 
of a course or a unit are stated in 
terms of specific child behavior—e.g., 
“the child will try several other meth- 
ods of attack if his first try with an 
unfamiliar word is unsuccessful”— 
the teacher often can see whether or 
not his instruction is effective. 

When the schools in a number of 
communities have developed and 
stated the goals of their instructional 
effort in this way, the task of making 
measurement fit modern education 
will be more than half done. The re- 








New Dimension 
of Service 


Two years ago in Toledo, Ohio, the 
NEA cooperated with its departments f 
and with state and local groups in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana to spon- § 
sor an experimental regional instruc- 
tional conference. This meeting was | 
dedicated exclusively to the improve. 
ment of teaching. 

Because of the exceptionally fine 
response to this conference, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the NEA au- 
thorized the holding of a second 
regional instructional conference inf 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 12-15, F 
1954. Eight states are to be involved 
in this conference. They are Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Illinois, North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and & 
northern Michigan. A de 

The conference will enrol 500 to | 
700 delegates. Quotas have been as- 
signed to each state. It is hoped that f]. 
three-fourths of the delegates will bef}. . 
classroom teachers who currently are plua 
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carrying special responsibilities for PP de 
the improvement of some aspect of FP°Pe 
instruction. Other delegates will bef de 
superintendents, principals, supervi- Bjence 


sors, and lay leaders. If 















Vincent Dodge, NEA _ executive- Ielps 
committee member from _ Fargo, hing: 
North Dakota, is chairman of the re- foera 


gional conference committee. A Min- inns 
nesota committee, under the leader-} 

ship of Marian Kelley of Minneap- ws 
olis, and a program committee, under 

the leadership of Evelyn Casey of Dr. J 
Minneapolis, are assisting the NEA Sepa 
staff in the development of the pro-Fhiyery 
gram. 

Local-association leaders and super-F 
intendents in the conference area who} 
need information leaflets and nom-| 
ination forms regarding the confer-} W 
ence should ask their state education} 
association for these materials. ee 

There are fine public-relations, as ark 
well as professional, values in a con- peda 
ference of this type. It is another ex-Fy"" 









ample of the growing services of the} By 
NEA : plete 
ee -ofate W 
—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA executive® : W 
Phere 






secretary. 
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searchers and test-builders will have 
the information they need to bring 
measurement into focus, making 
available to the teachers who lead the 
profession the instruments and tech- 
nics they need to evaluate their work. 

All this is a big job and a challeng- 
ing job. But it is for the teachers and 
parents, not the makers of tests, t0j 
set the goals of learning for our 
children. + 
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AST year several groups of edu- 
 cators in the United States were 
|wited to help answer the question: 
What is good supervision?” There 
I general agreement that: 
| 
: 
_ 
i 





—_—_— 


Good supervision in our schools 
jay helps provide the kind of 
adership which lifts our sights and 
7 ps. us improve the quality of 
}arning opportunities. It is a process 
i helping us find more effective 


ap 
d 


'S- 
at 


Ye 
wa Ajutions to our problems. It helps 
rfp develop skills in objective and 


of poperative ways of working. It helps 
be Pp develop a realistic sense of confi- 
vi- gence in our own abilities. 

: If necessary, good supervision 
ve-Eielps us change the way we see 
° Bhings, in light of careful and co- 
™ perative study of facts. It fosters a 
fe imate conducive to learning and 
‘Byves us courage to try heer ways 


Dr. Franseth is specialist for rural edu- 
jiation in the Office of Education, US 
Wepartment of Health, Education, and 
yelfare. 


‘onl IW HEN a new teacher hits the class- 
= and the classroom hits back, I 
Hel it’s the duty of more experienced 
y 
& 


7 | yedagogs to give with a few helpful 
ex: hints. 

the) By the time the neophyte has com- 
: sletely mastered the art of teaching, 
iu will be 65 and retired. However, 
Piecre is one topic he must come to 
}'ps with almost immediately. 

Let’s face it. Thru every teacher’s 
aching years supervisors will be 
qming and going. Teachers think 
‘ipervisors come more than they go, 
but obviously such an idea is ridicu- 
lous, It just seems that way. 

The main thing to remember when 
\ipervisors come is to be doing some- 
hing meaningful. This brings up a 
‘tious question: how mean can 
Neaningful be? 

Suppose you're doing group work. 
{Mary Jones has tried to dominate 


tive 
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WHAT IS GOOD SUPERVISION? 


We are getting away from the authoritarian 


concept of supervision, finds 


Jane Franseth 


of doing things. It encourages ex- 
perimentation. It helps us under- 
stand children and adults. It helps 
us feel that we are not working 
alone, but are partners in important 
undertakings. 

Good supervision helps us make 
better judgments and act more wise- 
ly concerning the problems involved. 
It provides assistance in collecting 
facts, in studying them carefully, in 
deciding on action, in carrying out 
the plans agreed upon, and in ap- 
praising results. 

Outcomes of good supervision in- 
clude: increased interest in welfare 
of others; better physical and emo- 
tional health; more skill in reading, 
spelling, language, numbers, and 
methods of working; more under- 
standing of social issues; more ap- 
preciation of the arts; more use of 
creative abilities; more skill in hu- 
man relations; and more ability in 


working together toward solution of 


problems. 


her group, if the group has decided 
on Mary’s role in the group, if Mary 
says, “I won’t do it. I want to be 
chairman,” if the group decides to let 
Mary sit a while and think over the 
need for being a good follower as 
well as a good leader, how much of 
the continuity of the class procedure 
should you, as teacher, explain to the 
visiting supervisor? 

Will he think that Mary is the 
“quiet one,” a_ persecuted isolate? 
Will he think it, altho you know that 
Mary is far from “the quiet one,” in 
fact, that Mary has seldom closed her 
mouth in her whole 14 years, not even 
in fly season? 

Now to be perfectly fair, I should 
say that I’m thinking mostly of the 
old-fashioned, Model-T type of super- 
visor, who is now, fortunately, almost 
extinct. He was the kind who gum- 
shoed ominously into the classroom 






Ix wicut of the ideas expressed 
above, certain practices in supervi- 
sion which used to be quite common 
are open to serious question. The 
most effective supervisor today, for 
example, doesn’t prescribe for teach- 
ers what they should do. The only 
authority he has is the one he earns 
because people value his ability in 
helping them to do a better job. 

He may tell teachers what he 
thinks would help solve a problem, 
but he doesn’t expect them to follow 
his advice unless they think he is 
right. Oftentimes he and the teach- 
ers together study the facts and _ to- 
gether decide on action. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate: 

Teachers in the Stoney Creek 
School wanted Miss Jones to help 
them choose a new textbook in 
social studies. Miss Jones agreed to 
do this and told them what she knew 
about the three series which they 
were considering. 

As she concluded, 


she said, “Are 


SUPERVISORS—you can learn to love ’em! 


and made thumping, unfavorable 
judgments about a teacher's ability 
after a five- or 10-minute visit. 

Today’s supervisor (like a few 
blessed ones of yesteryear) is a per- 
son who helps more than he judges, 
who provides new teaching materials, 
suggests useful learning aids, and 
provides correlation within schools. 

Does this knowledge of the en- 
lightened role of the supervisor mean 
that we don’t get nervous when he 
comes to visit? Are you kidding? We 
will probably never get over a sensa- 
tion of sudden, unreasoning panic. 
Here’s why. We know that the super- 
visor’s final evaluation may change 
our status from relatively poor to poor 
relative. 

—B. JO KINNICK, teacher, Oakland 
[California] Highschool, and_ vice- 
president, California Association of 
Teachers of English, Central Section. 
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you convinced that you should 
choose just one book? I assume you 
have considered the possibility of 
selecting a few copies of each of 
several books instead of 35 copies of 
the same book?” 

Several of the teachers looked 
skeptical, but one of them said, “I 
would really prefer using a variety 
of books, but I was afraid we would 
not be permitted to do anything like 
that.” 

“l’m not sure,” said Miss Jones, 
“but if you think the idea worth 
considering, I’ll be glad to see what 
the superintendent thinks.” 

No decision about the books was 
made at this time, but this example 
illustrates supervision as a_ service 
centered around a problem of con- 
cern to teachers, in which the super- 
visor is a resource member of the 
group, helping to supply the facts 
and helping to study them. All who 
are involved have a part in deciding 
action. The supervisor not only 
helps in finding better ways of doing 
things but also accepts responsibility 
for doing some of the work. 


H ere is another example of super- 
vision as a service based on the in- 
terests and concerns of teachers and 
principals. The following report is 
an adaptation of a diary: report 
written by a county supervisor: 

“The primary teacher in_ the 
Brownsville school asked for help 
in teaching reading. “The second- 
and third-graders are at least a grade 
behind in reading ability,’ she told 
me. I wondered if the children 
actually presented a problem or 
whether the teacher had a single 
grade-standard in her mind which 
was blocking her ability to take in- 
dividual differences into account.... 

“However, it seemed best not to 
say anything that might make her 
feel defensive, so I said, ‘Well, maybe 
together we can do something about 
it. How would it be if I observe the 
children while you go on with your 
work? If I get any clues, I will be 
glad to tell you what I think.’ The 
teacher said this would be all right 
and asked if I would pay particular 
attention to Donald, Pete, and 
Susie. ... 


se 


I spent the next 40 minutes ob- 
serving the children. Later, when 
the teacher and I found some time 
to talk, it wasn’t necessary for me 
to say much. She knew quite a bit 


574 


about the children, and had some 
plans for helping them. As we 
talked, she relaxed and lost much 
of her nervous tension. Just discuss- 
ing her problems with me _ was 
enough to give her new confidence 
in her ability to solve them, and so 
I felt that progress had been made. 

“Next, I visited a class of upper 
elementary children, who _ were 
studying their local water problem. 
The community was having diffi- 
culty getting water that was safe for 
drinking. The teacher had asked me 
for help, and so I brought with me 
some reference materials on soil and 
water. At the children’s request, I 
also told them about the purifying 
station in Henson, and what they 
should do to get ready for a visit 
there.” 


“SHOULD we just wait until teach- 
ers ask us before we visit their 
schools?” supervisors, especially those 
who are trying to make a transition 
from the “telling-what-to-do” kind 
of supervision, often ask. “If we visit 
schools only on invitation,” they say, 
“what about the people who may 
need help but never ask for it?” 

Some successful supervisors answer 
the question this way: 

It takes time for a supervisor to 
develop skill in helping teachers 
work out the problems which are 
really important to them. It takes a 
superior kind of resourcefulness to 
be really helpful to teachers and 
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At all times, the modern classroom teacher is aware of 
and tries to satisfy the individual needs of her students. 


LES LANDIN, FROM 
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principals with so many differenceg nade 
in interest, ability, and needs. Hon't 
Good supervision, however, is nog pitend 
“a waiting-to-be-invited” kind oppmen 
process. It involves making oneself} “! ‘ 
more and more desirably availabl@ sie cli 
in cooperative efforts to make school }) gi 
better for children. Both teacheig make 
and supervisors have a part in d@ jrme 
ciding what needs to be done. The tices 
best results usually come when everg pritte 
one involved helps decide what th hool 
action should be and why. ou te 
In an earlier illustration, thg}50™ 
county supervisor asked the teacheppade, 
if she thought it might be a goo 
idea for her to observe the childre 
about whom she had been asked 
Perhaps together they might plaf 
some ways of helping them, she saigpe SU 
The help she gave was centere 
around the concern which the} /HE 
teacher considered important, bygprme 
bday. 
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both helped determine what shoul 















be done. In cooperative  effort§fith ¢ 
neither the supervisor nor the teaclppils tc 
er has all of the “say so.” Herp 

iucat 


Avoruer example may help pEVelo 
clarify the idea of supervision as @prch 
service in cooperative efforts to solygpldin 
problems. In a county teachers mecpptiou 
ing, the supervisor said, “At the laggpts, | 
planning committee meeting, wepildr 
studied the suggestions that yopipnal 
submitted concerning the problenggption 
of teaching reading. Since then, yafiserv 
have had meetings with your pringgsitin 
pal to consider the recommendations In | 
Ipers 
Rvior 
ways 
—th 
eref 
velo 
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ade by the planning committee. I 
7 on’t know how you feel, but after 
Vending many of those meetings I 
1, encouraged by what’s happening. 
7) “] would like to visit as many of 
he classrooms as I can next month, 
}) give whatever help I can, and to 
jake sure that I keep as wellin- 
med as possible about good prac- 
Eiices in teaching reading. I’ve 
vritten a tentative schedule of 
‘\hool visits on the blackboard. Will 
‘jou tell me what you think of it?” 

4h] Some suggested changes were 
qepade, but this schedule became the 
s§psis for school visitation for the 
dext month. The supervisor took the 
Jiitiative, but all who were to be 
a Hiected helped decide what action 
the supervisor should take. 
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: Tue role of supervision is per- 
ygprmed in many kinds of activities 
ildpday. Some of them are: working 
rtgpith eroups of teachers and princi- 
cigs to improve the school program; 
}terpreting to others the findings of 
Mucational research about human 
pevelopment, participating in re- 
arch studies or planning groups; 
vgplding individual conferences for 
eepprious purposes with teachers, par- 
lafipts, principals, superintendents, or 
wenildren; helping to evaluate educa- 
yompnal progress; giving talks on edu- 
enggftion to community organizations; 
yampserving classroom activities; and 
indepiting homes. 
ious In all these activities the skilled 
ipervisor understands human _be- 
wior. He knows that there are 
ways reasons for the things people 
»-that behavior is caused, and 
erefore explainable. For optimum 
velopment and constructive action, 
¢ knows that the basic needs of 
ults and children must be met. A 
ty of these needs are: belonging- 
ss, affection and acceptance, feel- 
ig of worthiness, feeling of achieve- 
knt and adequacy, and freedom 
om excessive fear and aggression. 
pyithe supervisor avoids putting 
tople on the defensive, knowing 
at threats are often handicaps to 
e best functioning of the person. 
luch of a supervisor’s success de- 
nds on his ability to understand 
f way people see themselves and 
W they view their problems. 

In a nutshell, supervision is a 
‘ice that helps improve the learn- 
S Opportunities for children and 


hults. # 
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CONELRAD 





AMERICA 


and the schools 


Dana B. Roblee 


Two dial points on the AM (or 
standard) radio dial should be fixed 
in the mind of every American. These 
are 640 and 1240—the dial settings 
that will carry disaster information in 
the event of an enemy attack. 

In case of imminent danger, local 
stations will discontinue broadcasting 
on all other frequencies, and broad- 
casts will be made only on wave 
lengths 640 and 1240. TV and FM 
broadcasting will be discontinued. 

This action will be necessary be- 
cause radio beams are normally ex- 
cellent navigational aids and could 
lead hostile aircraft directly to our 
most vital and heavily populated 
areas. 

Details of this plan—which has 
been named CONELRAD-—have been 
worked out by the Air Force, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. CONELRAD is an 
abbreviation for CONtrol of ELec- 
tromagnetic RADiation. It is simply 
a system of public emergency broad- 
casting providing information and 
CD instructions while denying navi- 
gational aid to enemy aircraft. 


Disrressine as the prospect is, to- 
day’s children may have to live most 
of their lives with the threat of enemy 
air attacks. But even if this were not 
the case and the international picture 
were suddenly transformed, emerg- 
ency preparations would not have 
been wasted. Schools would do well 
to use CONELRAD as an introduc- 
tion to a disaster-preparedness pro- 
gram. 

Experience has shown that lives 
are saved when people have been 
trained to meet emergency situations. 
Following procedures taught in the 
school’s civil-defense program en- 
abled students and teachers in a 
Waco, Texas, junior highschool to 
avoid panic and escape serious injury 
when the roof caved in during a re- 
cent tornado. 





Mr. Roblee is school-relations officer, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 





Many activities connected with dis- 
aster preparedness can provide valu- 
able learning experiences for children 
and at the same time provide needed 
assistance for the whole community. 
School children can be and are being 
taught first aid, so that they can be 
of help in an emergency. 

In many cases it is the children 
who have brought into their homes 
the information necessary to plan- 
ning and equiping a home shelter 
area. They have also done more than 
their share in various communities in 
canvassing for civil-defense workers 
or in surveying for civil-defense needs. 

Now CONELRAD offers another 
specific area in which schools can 
help themselves and their communi- 
ties to preparedness for disaster. 


Picrurep on this page is a sticker 
that the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration has designed to be pasted on 
radios as a reminder of the two 
CONELRAD channels. 

Arranging for community distribu- 
tion of these stickers could be one 
aspect of a school emergency-pre- 
paredness program. The stickers may 
be obtained in limited quantity by 
sending a postcard to your state di- 
rector of civil defense, or to Public 
Affairs Office, FCDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Ix ADDITION there are other activi- 
ties which would be of community 
service. The youngsters might make 
a neighborhood survey, for instance, 
to find how many residents know 
about CONELRAD and how many 
would like stickers for their radios. 
They could contact the local radio 
stations to find what preparations 
they have made for CONELRAD. Or 
they could make a spot check of the 
man in the street to see if he knows 
about CONELRAD. 

Activities in connection with CON- 
ELRAD should be only one aspect of 
a broad preparedness program. It is 
essential that children be taught how 
to be responsible for their own wel- 
fare and to aid others. # 
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Illinois Education Association wee wot? — or ial c 


celebrates its centennial. = | “HT 
The IEA headquarters centen- 4m I 


nial addition, shown above, was casi 
dedicated last month during 9, nspit 


Mabel Schwarz American Education Week. i 10 
}een 
Hot in 
ood 
my Th 
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“49%” lig] 


CENTENNIAL 182° ~ on 
}dere 


BRAHAM LINCOLN intro- yet be raised and be heard from.” torium for meetings and additional], 
duced a bill in the Illinois The “bantling’” has managed to _ office space for the association’s ni BD rec 
General Assembly in 1840 calling grow to a strength of more than a_ professional and nine clerical sta nile 
for professional examinations for half-million, and it certainly has members in Springfield. i wel 
teachers. It didn’t get anywhere. Of been heard from. It had a bad mo- The headquarters building itse ) $1 
course the Illinois Education Associa- ment financially in 1888, and the tells a story of association growtlih om 
tion had not been organized then. IEA, among others, gave ita money It was not until 1915 that the IE§ — 
If it had, the outcome of Lincoln’s gift. In recognition of this, Illinois acquired a paid secretary, Robert @ »,, 
bill might have been different. had an extra NEA directorship until Moore, and he used his own bedroom 
a few years ago, when it was relin- in Carlinville as his office. Later | 
I+ was on December 26, 1853—just quished voluntarily. rented an office in Springfield, an 
100 years ago this month—that the Meanwhile the IEA itself was in 1924 added a director of research 
IEA, then known as the State Teach- growing and adding to its accom- Lester R. Grimm, who stills hol« 
ers Institute of Illinois and later as__ plishments. Its 44,000 members, rep- that position, was the first state ed 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- resenting better than 90% of the cation association research direct 
tion, was formed. It showed its effec- teachers in the state, can point to. in the nation. In 1929, the editd 
tiveness right away with a successful those accomplishments with pride of the state journal was joined 
campaign for a free public-school during the centennial year. They are an assistant editor. In 1932 the sta 
law, passed in 1855, and a state nor- chronicled in a pageant, to be given moved into the newly built hea 
mal school, founded fh 1857. In 1858 twice during the centennial meeting quarters building, but rented out tl 
it was looking with paternal amuse- in Chicago after Christmas. second floor. Now it requires all tl ag 
ment on the one-year-old NEA, for The pageant recognizes, however, and an addition, too! sig 
which it had been one of the nine that history is merely the foundation _. Wo 
founding fathers. on which the future must be built. A specrAt centennial issue of t - 
The editor of the Illinois Teacher Marion Stuart, Champaign drama- IEA magazine will appear kino} 
referred to the NEA as a “somewhat tics teacher who wrote the basic month. The centennial seal shov ia 
pretentious youngster” which had script, emphasized this in the title, on this spread was designed by iF 
spent its babyhood in growing, “and The Past Is Prologue. Barrington art and printing teaché ed 
now exhibits at the end of a 12- Lee T. Smiley, and selected 
month, occasional scintillations of Tuar Illinois teachers believe this spring after a statewide contest. Y 
is evidenced by the centennial addi- has been used on stamps, windshie — 
tion to the IEA headquarters in stickers, programs, and literatul ld : 
Springfield, dedicated during Ameri- as well as on souvenir calendars ! | 
can Education Week, 1953. Paid for annual-meeting delegates and souv 
in part by voluntary contributions nir key kaddies for all members. 
of members, the addition doubles the An association history compil¢ 
Miss Schwarz is principal of Oak and size of the headquarters building, by Executive Secretary Irving 
Madison schools, Hinsdale, Illinois, and = which is across the street from the Pearson has provided much of | 


president of the Illinois Education Asso- . , , . ai 
ciation. capitol grounds. It includes an audi- source material for news releases 4 


This special centennial seal 
is being used widely by the IEA. 
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intelligence.” In fact, he said, “‘it is 
essaying to talk; and tho some of its 
utterances are idle, others seem to 
have an aim.” He allowed that “with 
judicious nursing the bantling may 
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Iadio and TV scripts which will be 
Iised this month and thruout the 
A ear of 1954. 

In addition, educators have been 
Yooking into school history in their 
wn communities for tie-ins which 
Hill make their local lay public edu- 
}ation-conscious. A state centennial 
Sublicity committee has processed 
Fuuch of this material. In several 
Hommunities the tie-in is the centen- 
‘ial of the town itself. 


TN, reese * Teg OW A seinen Saleh 


Tue “looking backward” which is 
ccasioned by the IEA centennial 
nspires respect for the men of vision 

| 100 years ago, who would have 
}een giants in any age, but it does 
}ot inspire a desire to return to the 
Tgood old days.” 

Those were the days when the 
ool was a poorly heated and poor- 
v lighted log cabin, when, according 
» one historian, a person was con- 
Hidered qualified to teach if he 
- Bpowed proficiency in two of the 
"three Rs. He taught one class by rote 
(Bi hile the rest of the students sat 

udying—out loud. His pay was $10 
eH}, $13 a month—often in the form 
"UB; meat and vegetables from the 
pyarents. 

4 But the pioncer teachers came to 
Pkalize that the way to improvement 
Hr schools and teachers lay in pro- 
}sional organization. Thru the IEA 
ey and their successors have had 
Py hand in every major advance which 
iscome to education in Illinois. 

C'@ Some of these advances were at- 

ined only alter years of effort. 
Meacher tenure, for instance, was 
gested in 1863. It did not become 
reality until 1941. Equal pay for 
wal work, regardless of sex, was 
so talked about in 1863. It was 
titten into law in 1949. 

Women did not become voting 
th embers in the IEA until 1873. Yet 
owgpinois in 1910 gave the NEA its 
pv Mee Woman president. She was Mrs. 
chd la Flagg Young, dynamic superin- 
ial ndent ‘et the - Chicago schools. 
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t. 
hie aby BASING its requests on reason 


d careful research, the IEA has 
; (ago the respect of the state legisla- 
te. The General Assembly unani- 
ously passed a joint resolution con- 
itulating the association on its 
tennial, 
Much has been done in 100 years, 
dtauch remains to be done. Truly 
he past is prologue.” + 
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Write Your Ow 


Tue NEA Travel Division staff, in 
its attempt to satisfy the varied travel 
interests of NEA members, studies the 
many helpful letters from teacher travel- 
ers, gives special attention to tour-direc- 
tor reports, and talks with anyone in the 
field of education who wants to present 
an idea on the subject of educational 
travel. 

The month of November finds the 
division staff making arrangements for 
such diversified travel experiences as a 
visit to Hammerfest, Norway, less than 
20° from the North Pole: a visit to a 
coffee plantation in Campinas, Brazil; a 
motor-launch trip on the Panama Canal; 
a luau (picnic) on the Hawaiian Island 
of Oahu; a snowmobile trip on the Co- 
lumbia Ice Fields in the Canadian Rock- 
ies; a visit to Indian reservations in 
Northern Arizona and pueblos in New 
Mexico; a theater performance in Paris; 
a tea with teachers in London; a tour 
of the Near East; and receptions in 
Mexico City planned in conjunction 


) 
Kicket 


with the 
city. 

The 1954 travel program includes nine 
tours to Europe, one to the Mediter- 
ranean area and the Near East; tours to 
South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii, Western 
United States, New Mexico, French 
Canada and, following the NEA Con- 
vention, short tours to New England 
and Bermuda, and a St. Lawrence River 
cruise. 

Hundreds of teachers have helped 
build this varied and substantial travel 
program. Some have wanted purely 
recreation, others, the “once in a life- 
time” travel experience to distant lands, 
still others wanted both, plus academic 
credit. The program provides all of these. 
Furthermore, the NEA Travel Division 
is able to arrange them at a great finan- 
cial saving to the participants. 

For further information, write to the 
NEA Travel Division at NEA head- 
quarters. + 


various teachers groups in that 
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Make and Use Puppets 


UCH unlikely objects as tennis 
balls, corncobs, and dishmops 
can be made into delightful puppets 
for use in the schoolroom. Elemen- 
tary-school children are so intrigued 
by making and using puppets that 
they are usually unaware of how 
many skills they are acquiring. 
Puppeteering involves several art 
forms, crafts, and practical sciences 
such as drawing, design, painting, 


HOW TO DO IT 


in the Elementary School 


tume design, drama, music, rhythms, 
poetry, and even dance. 

In using puppets, a shy child often 
finds a way of expressing himself. 
Indeed, for any child puppetry is 
valuable as a means of developing 
personality. 

The simple puppets on these pages 
are easy to make and use. Materials 
used are very inexpensive, many of 
them being salvage and scraps from 






This material has been adapted fro : 
Enjoying Art in the Classroom, a boolg 
let prepared for use in the schools o 
Fairfax County, Virginia, by a grou 
of teachers, principals, parents, an@j— 
supervisors, under the direction of Nanc 
J. Helbert, helping teacher in art. £ 
limited supply of this bulletin, whict 
contains many helpful ideas for th 
teaching of various phases of art in th 
elementary school, is available at 75 
apiece from the Division of Instructior 
Fairfax County Schools, Fairfax, Vit 
ginia. 































sculpture, carpentry, sewing, cos- schoolroom and home. ’ 
Tube Puppets in Two Lessons 
LESSON 1 LESSON 2 bi 
Use inside tube from roll of Make hair from yarn, cotton, [tf 
paper towels or wax paper. Draw pot cleaner, or the like, ve oe 
line around tube 34 inch from on. For a costume, make es i 
the top edge. Cut several slits ning stitch across top of : 
from edge down to line. Fold strip of cloth. Pull cloth inta 
down flaps to make top of head. ruffle and tie around pupp4 
neck. Attach with paste and t 
.CuT short slits in tube for ears Se ee ae Sa. : 





and nose. Cut ears and nose with 
tabs attached ‘from piece of card- 
board. Insert tabs into slits, and 
paste into place. Paste down top 
of head. Then paint with tem- 
pera colors. Put on coat of flesh 
tone first, allow to dry, and draw 


CHILDREN’s fingertips beco# 
puppet’s hands, so sew up 0} 
side as far as finger opening, 
cut opening for other fing 
Have a box of odds and et 
from which the children can p 


BS 


: : ; 
in features. Then paint them, trimmings to decorate the Ir 

° ° ° ° : € 
using colors imaginatively. Fea- tumes. x 
I 


tures should be large for humor- 
ous expression. 
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Miscellaneous Puppets 







THERE are many ways to make puppets. Often, 
children will bring original puppets to school 
to show to the class. Perhaps other children 
can make the same kind in school with the 
teacher’s help. Here are some samples of the 
different kinds of puppets that children can 
make easily and enjoy. 


Tennis-ball puppet —Head 
is old tennis ball with hole 
cut in bottom to insert in- 
dex finger. Costume is made 
from square of cloth with 
hole in center and slits cut 
for fingers. 






































Corncob witch — A_ dry 
corncob is used for body. 
Clothes are cornhusks 
which have been soaked in 
water to make pliable, then 
dried and tied on with rib- 
bon, string, or rubber 
bands. Hair can be corn- 
silk. Teeth are dried corn 
kernels held in place with 
pins. Puppet is held by 
cob underneath puppet’s 
dress. 


Dish-mop puppet—Face is 
made on strip of cloth sewn 
around mop. Puppet is held 
by mop handle. 











Doorway stage — Curtain 
rod across top, with cur- 
tains across proscenium. 
Shelf could be put across 
for stage floor, or else just 
a drape tacked into place. 


A bookcase turned around. 








d g 
a TUE 
lon 
intde 
ipp4 
dt 
i Box on table—Place carton 
: on side with proscenium 
nae cut out of bottom. A flash- 
, . light can be used to light 
‘BS up the interior of the box, 
: ng which should be painted 
aa in bright colors. 
he ¢ 


Ironing-board stage —Use top of ironing board 
covered with sheet. Scenery may be painted 
on paper and taped to wall right behind 
Stage. + 
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Teachers Help Set 
Their Own Standards 


“ AM I imagining this or is it true? 
Have things changed so much 

while I’ve been involved in Uncle 

Sam’s extracurriculum activities?” 

Jerry Branson asked this of him- 
self as he listened to his colleagues 
discussing recommendations to the 
State Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 
“Can it be that teachers are actually 
participating in setting their own 
standards?” 

These questions ran thru Jerry’s 
mind as he sat in his first local asso- 
ciation meeting after his return from 
military service. ‘Does it really mat- 
ter now what teachers think about 
teacher education and certification? 
In the old days we were always told 
what kind of training we needed and 
what certification requirements we 
must meet.” It certainly looked, how- 
ever, as tho the teachers were actu- 
ally making recommendations to the 
state board of education. 

Jerry was intrigued by the lively 
interest shown by his fellow teachers 
in the development of standards for 
the profession and was eager to know 
what had brought about such drastic 
changes during his prolonged ab- 
sence from the classroom. He listened 
in amazement to a discussion on the 
report of the TEPS committee. The 
discussion finally resulted in amend- 
ments, revisions, and additions, in 
such a way that the entire group had 
reached a consensus and given group 
judgments on the competences that 
should be acquired in the fifth year 
of a teacher-training program. 

When the meeting adjourned, 
Jerry joined a group in the front of 
the room still busily engaged in.con- 
versation about the work of the 
TEPS committee. “Will someone 





Mrs. Fontaine is chairman of the Ken- 
tucky Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, and a 
seventh-grade core teacher in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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please tell me what’s going on and 
what the State Commission 
Teacher Education and Protessional 
Standards is?” queried Jerry, direct- 
ing his questions to Eleanor Jones, 
the chairman of the local TEPS com- 
mittee. 

“Well, Jerry, you do have a lot of 
catching up to do on what has been 
going on in the past seven years in 
the teaching profession,” said Elea- 
nor. “Gather near, my boy, and let 
us give you some of the facts of life.” 


Jerry BRANSON learned much that 
evening which made him proud that 
he had chosen to come back into the 
teaching profession. 

Thoughtful study of a packet of 
TEPS materials, thrust into his hands 
by Eleanor Jones, convinced him 
that the profession had _ indeed 
moved forward. Apparently, other 
occupational groups which have 
achieved professional status found 
that high standards, formulated, 
adopted, and enforced by their mem- 
bers were the bases for recognition 
and prestige. To Jerry, it seemed 
reasonable, therefore, that teachers 
were choosing to follow the same 
general course. 

“It’s really surprising,” thought 
Jerry, “that the profession which 
dwarfs all others in actual numbers 
involved should be so late in taking 
these steps.” 

But things had certainly been 
changing. Had he not just seen teach- 
ers themselves participating in the 
determination of adequate standards 
to be met by those admitted to the 
profession? And had he not just 
learned that rapid improvements, in 
line with the recommendations from 
practitioners in the field, were being 
made in teacher-education programs 
and certification requirements? 


He rounp that the impetus for 





gstitt 
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ully ea 
xchat 
by means of recommenda- § » fic 
tions to their state commis- hache 
sions on teacher education ystitu 
and professional standards. poup: 
D of 
Beulah Fontaine . 
“rvice 
nd su 

this selfexamination and diagnosig | 
on of the needs in the _professiona Jere 
standards movement had been giver pies | 
by the National Commission of\® - 
Teacher Education and Professionafe 0" 
Standards of the National Educatio oe 
fertifi 


Association, together with the 4 


parallel state commissions, and hu “_? 
dreds of local association TEPS con a ' 
Slizin 


mittees. ‘ 
The recommended practices té = 
cure the ills are being prescribed by)? P* 
the total profession, in consultatiog)??” 
with legal agencies and the policy 
making groups whose function is t¢ 
administer the necessary potions fo 
effective educational services. 
He also learned that the 47 stat 
TEPS commissions are special grou 


; | Be state 

established by the state educatio wn 

associations whose major purpose 
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to serve as the voice of the teaching! 


a , ee lua 
profession in matters pertaining t 


the selection, preparation, certifica® a 
tion, and inservice growth of thos ae 
who enter the profession. eo 

The state commissions vary in siz te 
source of membership, and activities — 
but in all instances they provide ad “diti 
tive lines of communication to a oe 
segments of the profession on ma 240 
ters pertaining to standards. “— 

The work of the state TEPS co -“ 


missions centers largely in stimula 
ing procedures by which the me 
bers of the teaching profession ca 


anda 
ay in 


study, form opinions, and expres om 
judgments about standards. T! ge 
state commissions have created a ‘e . 
awareness among teachers of the rq 
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stitutions and members of advisory 
youps on teacher education are usu- 
ly eager to have the opportunity to 
change ideas with practitioners in 
Se field as a means of strengthening 
sacher-education programs. Some 
stitutions have established advisory 
Soups on teacher education made 
) of representatives of the profes- 
‘on in the areas which they serve. 
‘hese advisory groups evaluate the 
“vices rendered by the institutions 
ond suggest improvements. 


{Jerry found out also that in many 
jates there exist extra-legal commit- 
ses of the state departments of edu- 
‘tion, typically called Advisory 
Jouncils on Teacher Education and 
Nertification. The state TEPS com- 
hissions usually work hand in hand 
pith these advisory councils in mo- 
Hilizing the resources of the whole 
Hofession on the problem of improv- 
g programs of preparation and in 
pporting state legal authorities in 
e application of standards. 


ig) Other major functions of state 


0) 


res 


and 


5 
tor 
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pr 
an 
wi 
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mmissions are: the guarding and 
ygrading of certification require- 
Ments, the stimulation of inservice 
owth programs, the development 
‘statewide teacher selective recruit- 
ent programs, the implementation 
}research, and cooperation in the 
aluation of teacher-education pro- 
ams. 
jThe teaching profession, during 
11-52, brought about the establish- 
lent of the National Council for the 
creditation of Teacher Education, 
ming, for the first time, an ac- 
«iting process in which the en- 
i¢ profession will participate. The 
ile commission, working with and 
tu the National Commission on 
tacher Education and Professional 
andards, will have a vital role to 
ay in the work of the council. They 
ust serve as media thru which the 
00,000 teachers can continuously 
dy teacher-education programs in 
kht of teacher competences. Thru 
¢ state commission, the construc- 
'¢ suggestions from practitioners 
in be made available to the council. 


ly SHORT, Jerry Branson discov- 
td that evening that the teaching 
olession is certainly “getting a 
ove on.” And that state commis- 
is on teacher education and pro- 
sional standards are vanguards in 
‘ancing professional standards. 
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PATTERNS IN INTRODUCTORY 


Claude E. Hawley 


Tovay almost every institution of higher 
education in the United States offers 
instruction in the social studies. The 
content, organization, and method of 
presentation differ, but the basic mate- 
rials are available to undergraduates 
nearly everywhere. 

The extent to which a 
be exposed to beginning social-studies 
courses still varies widely. In some in- 
stitutions the student is permitted to 
sample beginning courses in each major 
division, such as the social studies, vir- 
tually at will. In others, the institution 
itself assembles the contribution of each 
division. Sometimes each field is taught 
separately, in individual introductory 
courses. The alternative is the integrated 
course in which principles common to 
the several social studies become the 
backbone of the course. 

The content of the integrated social- 
studies course is still being subjected 
to widespread experimentation. An 
analysis of some 150 syllabi for social- 
studies general courses indicated that 
two types enjoy about equal popularity: 
one highlights the historical develop- 
ment of modern social institutions, while 
the other concentrates on current social 
problems. 

The patterns of such general social 
studies may be broken down still further 
into the following types of integrated 
courses: 


student may 


[1] Courses emphasizing _ historical 
treatment. These courses rest on the as- 
sumption that students cannot under- 
stand their culture unless they know the 
origin of its institutions and the condi- 
tions under which they were developed. 
There is a great variation among the 
courses that take the historical approach. 
Some start with Greece and Rome and 
work right on thru to the mid-twentieth 
century; these are hardly distinguishable 
from a traditional world-history course. 
Others are more selective. 


[2] The problems course. This course 


Mr. Hawley is with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. He was formerly chief, 
Social Studies Section, Division of Higher 
Education, US Office of Education. For 
further discussion of the subject of his 
article, see Social Studies in the College, 
Programs for the First Two Years, Wil- 
liam G. Tyrrell, editor. Curriculum Series 
No. 8. 1953. 124p. $2. National Council 
for the Social Studies, NEA. 


stresses the problems which American 
society now faces. It may attack a great 
many contemporary issues or a selected 
few. Such a course is more vital to the 
average student than one that deals in 
abstractions or historical problems. 


[3] A course in which historical mate- 
rials and current problems are inter- 
mixed. The most insistent problems of 
the contemporary world are identified 
and examined as modern expressions of 
the same issues which have perplexed 
mankind for some time. Sufficient his- 
torical facts are introduced to give the 
student a sense of continuity in the de- 
velopment of social institutions and a 
perspective in judging the social issues 
of contemporary life. A typical issue 
studied by this method is the relation- 
ship between authority and liberty. 


[4] A course in which social values 
and ideals are stressed. In this type of 
course various aspects of the social proc- 
ess are studied in terms of the extent to 
which we have or have 
various goals. 


not achieved 

Social scientists are by no means in 
agreement as to how much they ought to 
talk about such subjective things as 
goals or values or ideals. They do agree, 
however, that an adequate analysis of 
society is impossible unless we know 
where we are going and how far short 
of the goals we now are. 


[5] Case-method courses. This type 
differs from the others not so much in 
content as in form. The materials of in- 
struction are actual cases drawn from 
real life. They are fully described in 
printed form, and a clinical method of 
analysis is supplied to the selected cases. 


Whatever pattern is adopted, one fact 
is clear: no single pattern has yet been 
found that can usefully serve all, or 
even a significant number of institutions. 

The variations in patterns depend 
upon the interaction of several factors, 
such as the administrative organization 
of the institution; the values and ideals 
of those who guide curriculum develop- 
ment; the backgrounds, preconceptions, 
preferences, and prejudices of students, 
faculty members, trustees, administrative 
staff, and other persons in the commu- 
nity interested in curriculums; and the 
available teaching resources and mate- 


rials. + 
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PA ost of our book lists this year are com- 
ing to THE JOURNAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this serv- 
ice our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Virginia McJenkin, who is direc- 
tor, Fulton County Libraries, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Each of these booklists is prepared by a 
public library or a school library system 
selected by the joint committee. This 
month’s list was compiled by a committee 
of school librarians of the Baltimore City 
Schools, including Hazel Sauer, chairman, 
and M. Bernice Wiese, supervisor of school 
libraries. 

Books listed under “International Broth- 
erhood,” which are especially appropriate 
at this season, include several that pertain 
to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Each year the anniversary of the 
UN adoption of the Declaration, December 
10, is set aside as Human Rights Day. (See 
“United Nations” on page 552.) 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Christmas 


Amahl and the Night Visitors by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
The miracle of Amahl’s gift to the Christ 
child. Narrative adaptation by Frances Mary 
Frost. 1952. 86p. $2.75. [22] Gr. 4-8 up. 

American Folk Songs for Christmas by 
Ruth C. Seeger, illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
From ali periods and sections. 1953. 178p. 
$2.75. [5] Gr. 5-8 up. 

Arne and the Christmas Star by Alta H. 
Seymour, illus. by Frank Nicholas. Christ- 
mas customs in Norway. 1952. 112p. $2.50. 
[23]. Gr. 4-6. 

The Boy Jesus by Pelagie Doane, illus. 
by the author. From his birth to his talk 
with the teachers in the temple. 1953. 56p. 
$3. [15] Gr. 3-5. 

Children’s Toys Thruout the Ages by 
Leslie Daiken. Toys reveal historical and 
sociological data. 1953. 207p. $4.95. [16] Gr. 
9 up, teacher background. 

Christmas All Year Round by Marjorie 
Vetter, ed. 25 stories from The American 
Girl Magazine. The Christmas spirit is felt 
in many different kinds of homes. 1952. 
320p. $2.95. [1] Gr. 7-9. 

Christmas Bells Are Ringing by Sara W. 
and John E. Brewton, eds., illus. by Decie 
Merwin. Gay verses, as well as reverent 
poems. 1951. 11l4p. $2.50. [13] Gr. 2-8. 

The Christmas Book by Francis Xavier 
Weiser, illus. by Robert Frankenberg. 
Sources, backgrounds, and origins of Christ- 
mas observances. 1952. 188p. $3. [9] Gr. 9-12. 

The Christmas Bunny by William Lip- 
kind, illus by Nicholas Mordvinoff. A won- 
derful Christmas Eve adventure. 1953. 44p. 
$2.50. [9] G. 1-3. 

The Christmas Cookbook by Zella Boutell, 
illus. by the author. Recipes from many 
parts of the world. 1953. 300p. $3.95. [21] 
Gr. 7-up. 

The Christmas Kitten by Janet Konkle, 
illus. by Katherine Evans. An unexpected 
present on Christmas morning. 1953. 30p. 
$1.50. [4] Gr. 1-3. 
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Christmas Story by Olive Driver, illus. by 
the author. The traditional story and a 
lullaby such as Mary might have sung. 
1951. 12p. $1.50. [6] Gr. 1-3. 

Doll in the Window by Pamelo Bianco, 
illus. by the author. Victoria is given a 
painted doll and has a surprise for her 
sisters. 1953. 32p. $2.50. [15] Gr. 2-4. 

Fifty Years of Christmas by Ruth M. 
Elmquist, ed. Stories, poems, and_ short 
pieces providing inspirational reading. 1951. 
300p. $3. [17] Gr. 7-up. 

The Heir to Christmas by Patricia Gor- 
don, illus. by Garry MacKenzie. Timothy 
gets in touch with all the happy Christ- 
mases of his ancestors thru a box of. in- 
herited toys. 1953. 104p. $2. [21] Gr. 3-5. 

In Clean Hay by Eric P. Kelly, illus. by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. A touching 
story of the Christ child on Christmas Eve 
based on Polish folklore, attractively illus- 
trated. 1953. 32p. $1.25. [13] Gr. 3-5. 

Let’s Keep Christmas by Peter Marshall. 
A famous Christmas sermon. 1953. $1.50. 
[14] Gr. 10-up. 

Maggie Rose, Her Birthday Christmas 
by Ruth Sawyer, illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Maggie Rose wanted a Christmas of her 
own. 1952. 151p. $2. [10] Gr. 4-6. 

Noel for Jeanne-Marie by Francoice, illus. 
by the author. Noel Patapon, a pet sheep, 
worries that he has no shoe to put near the 
chimney. 1953. 3lp. $2.25 [20] Gr. 1-2. 

Star of Wonder by Robert R. Coles and 
Frances Frost, illus. by Paul Galdone. Re- 
tains a spiritual approach while setting 
forth theories of the Christmas star. 1953. 
40p. $2.25 [14] Gr. 4-6. 

Torten’s Christmas Secret by Maurice 
Dolbier, illus. by Robert Henneberger. 
Santa takes care of all the bad children as 
well as the good ones. 1951. 61p. $2.50 [12] 
Gr. 1-4. 


International Brotherhood 


Birthdays of Freedom, America’s Heri- 
tage from the Ancient World by Genevieve 
Foster, illus. by the author. Traces forward 
steps and setbacks in growth of freedom. 
1952. 57p. $2.75. [20] Gr. 6-9. 

A Fair World for All by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, illus. by Jeanne Bendick. Each ar- 
ticle in the Declaration of Human Rights 
is explained clearly. 1952. 159p. $2.75. [22] 
Gr. 7-up. 

Freedom and Plenty by Wilfrid S. Bron- 
son, illus. by the author. How to protect 
our natural resources. 1953. 123p. $2.95. [9] 
Gr. 4-7. 

A Garden We Planted Together by the 
United Nations Department of Public In- 
formation. A simple explanation of work 
and aims of the United Nations. 1952. 48p. 
S2. [22] Gr. 2-6. 

God Loves You by Catherine and Peter 
Marshall, illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Stories 
and prayers indicating that faith, love, and 
tolerance make happier people. 1953. 48p. 
$2. [22] Gr. 2-5. 

A Good Man by Jefferson Young. A tender 
and compassionate story of a Negro share- 
cropper and his struggle for dignity; told 
as elementally as the deplorable existence 
it describes. 1953. 239p. $3. [2] Gr. 12, adults. 

India and the Awakening East by Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. Realistic but not despairing. 
1953. 237p. $3. [10] Gr. 10-12, teacher back- 
ground. 

People Are Important by Eva Knox 
Evans, illus. by Vana Earle. All kinds of 
people from everywhere can get along if 
we think of why each person acts as he 
does. 1951. 86p. $2.50. [3] Gr. 4-8. 

The Round Window by Elizabeth C. All- 
strom, illus. by Jeanyee Wong. Friendship 
stories showing that boys and girls are alike 
the world over despite differences in houses, 
clothes, or color of skin. Can be used with 





social studies. 1953. 127p. $2. (cloth) sil 


(paper) . [8] Gr. 3-5. , 

The Story of People: Anthropology 
Young People by May M. Edel, illus. 
Herbert Danska. Clears up misconceptic 
of race superiority. 1953. 197p. $3. [12] q 
7-9. 


a 
Bs 


Ten Brave Women by Sonia Daucher 


illus. by James Daugherty. The persor 
stature of Anne Hutchinson, Abigail Adar 
Ida Tarbell, and the others adds to o 
heritage and shapes the destiny of 
women. 1953. 147p. $2.75. [ll] Gr. 4 
Tommy and Dee-Dee by Yen Liang, ill 


by the author. Tommy’s world and Da 


Dee’s China, altho half a world apart, ¢ 
alike fundamentally. 1953. no paging. $1.’ 
[15] Gr. Kg.-3. 

Twelve Citizens of the World by Leona 
Kenworthy. Men such as Schweitzer, Ga 
dhi, and Bunche live for the betterm 
of mankind. 1953. 300p. $3. [5] Gr. 9- 

United Nations and World Commun 
by A. H. Feller. The flexibility of ¢ 
United Nations as an instrument to pl 
mote harmony in a world which must li 
under law if it is not to perish by for 
1952. 153p. $2.50. [12] Gr. 9 up., teach 
background. 

UN: Today and Tomorrow by Elean 
Roosevelt and William S. DeWitt. Witho 
minimizing the UN’s failures, the autha 
feel that the concern with human rigl 
has been the main trend up to this tin 
1953. 158p. $3. [10] Gr. 9-12. 

What Can a Man Do? by Arthur Goo 
friend. Thru photographs and text, t 
democratic goals of peace, prosperity, a 
freedom are underlined. Excellent introd 
tion by Carlos P. Romulo. 1953. 128p. 
[7] Gr. 9 up, teacher background. 

World in the Making: the Story of 
ternational Cooperation by James Ave 
Joyce, illus. by Bunji Tagawa. Exami 
peace plans from 1307 to the United N 
tions and reviews man’s progress towa 
greater freedom and friendship. 1953. 159 
$3.50. [18] Gr. 8-12. 

Young Heroes of the Living Religio 
by Joseph Gaer, illus. by Anne Marie Jau 
Profiles of the 12 founders of the world 
religions who have tried to find a new a 
better way of life for men. 1953. 201p. $2. 
[12] Gr. 7-10. 


List of Publishers 


[1] Abelard Press, Inc., 381 4th Ave., Ne 
York 16. [2] Bobbs-Merrill Co., 468 4th Av 
New York 16. [3] Capitol Publishing C¢ 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. [ 
Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. and Raci 
Ave.. Chicago 7. [5] Doubleday Co., Inc., 5 
Madison Ave., New York 22. [6] The E 
position Press, 386 4th Ave., New York : 
[7] Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 101 5 
Ave., New York 3. [8] Friendship Press, 2! 


4th Ave., New York 10. [9] Harcourt, Brag 


& Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York | 
[10] Harper Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., Ne 
York 16. [11] J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Was 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5. [12] Litt 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. [1 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York | 
[14] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d § 
New York 36. [15] Oxford University Pres 
Inc., 114 5th Ave., New York 11. [16] Fre 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 105 W. 40th St. - 
York 18. [17] Rinehart & Co., Inc., + 
Madison Ave., New York 16. [18] Hen 
Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York 
[19] Science Research Associates, Inc., 5/ V 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. [20] Charl 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York | 
[21] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., Ng 
York 17. [22] Whittlesey House, McGra 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York d 
[23] Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Waba 
Ave., Chicago 5. 
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: HE Centennial Action Program 
#1} as unanimously adopted by the 
#\EA Representative Assembly in 
051 is serving as a focal point for 
yofessional advancement. Nearly 
very state association has adopted 
Ne CAP in principle. Some 2500 
cal associations have adopted the 
Hogram and are working intensively 
Epon specific goals. 

‘The organized profession has given 
yeat support to the CAP. But the 
yelp of every member of the profes- 
ion is needed if the CAP goals are 
) become realities by 1957, the year 
he NEA celebrates its hundredth 
Hithday. 

Which of the 21 goals can you pro- 
ote individually? Thru service on 
"Ppmmittees? 

#) Just for the fun of it, check each 
juestion in the list below to which 
Ngpu can answer “yes.” If you make 
‘a@pore than 70 check marks—congrat- 
‘ ations; more power to you! If fewer 
io pan 70—tch, tch; you have your job 
e t out for you! 

and: 

2. (1 ] An active democratic local 
lucation association in every com- 
yunity. Do you faithfully attend 
eetings? ...... Are you willing to 
ive On committees?...... Have 


ve 
i 


= 


7 bu given as much as five hours a 
ciqgynester toward helping in the work 
SMF your local? ...... Do you keep 
formed of its work? ...... Do you 


tl a sense of loyalty to your local 
nd its officers? ...... 


_L|[2] A stronger and more effective 
ite education association in every 
ate. Do you know the officers of 
ur state association? Do 
u attend its meetings and remain 
ntil its business and program are 
pmpleted? ...... Do you know its 
§ projects for this year? ...... Are 
u well informed about its legisla- 
ve program? Are you proud 
| its accomplishments? ...... Do 
read its journal regularly?...... 


3] A larger and more effective 
thonal Education Association. 
t you a willing member? 





a ee 
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Here’s a checklist on the 


Centennial Action Program 
for your own personal use. 


ON YOURSELF 


Do you read its JOURNAL and clip 
pertinent articles for future refer- 
ence? Do you forward specific 
items to lay citizens? Do you 
keep informed of the many publica- 
tions that come from the NEA and 
its departments? ...... Do you in- 
telligently answer criticism of the 
NEA? Are you supporting its 
building program? 


[4] Unified dues—a single fee cov- 
ering local, state, national, and 
world services—collected by the local. 
Do you accept the principle of “uni- 
fied dues” as a worthy goal for a 
united profession? ...... When crit- 
icism is offered of the plan, are you 
able to say that you joined all three 
associations at the same time with 
one payment?...... Do you point 
out that much time and money will 
be saved when all teachers do?...... 


[5] One hundred percent member- 
ship enrolment in local, state, and 
national professional organizations. 
Are you—officially or unofficially—a 
member of your local association’s 
membership team? Do you ac- 
quaint new teachers with the gains 
that have been made thru the long- 
time work of our professional asso- 
ciations? ....... 


[6] Unified committees—the chair- 
men of local and state committees 
serving as consultants to central na- 
tional committees. Do you know 
whether your local association ap- 
pointed consultants to the NEA cen- 
tral committees?...... How they 
function in your local? How 
their reports are given to the total 
membership? 


[7] A Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica chapter in every institution pre- 
paring teachers. Does your school 
system have an FTA club?...... If 
not, would you be willing to sponsor 
one or assist in its development? 
If your association does not 
sponsor a scholarship plan for re- 
cruiting young people for the pro- 
fession, will you recommend such a 
plane 


[8] A professionally prepared and 


competent person in every school 
position. Do you support the prin- 
ciple of higher standards for the 
profession? ...... Do you know the 
work of NEA’s Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards? ..... Does your state as- 
sociation have a TEPS commission? 

7 Does your local? Do 
you as an individual attempt to keep 
abreast of new developments in edu- 
cation thru reading, study, summer 
school, travel? ...... 


[9] A strong, adequately staffed 
state department of education in 
each state and a more adequate fed- 
eral education agency. Do you call 
upon your state department for serv- 
Re Your US Office of Edu- 
ae Do you use their pub- 
lications in classroom and association 
work? Are you a firm believer 
in wellfinanced and _ adequately 
staffed state departments and US 
CaO? ....... 


[10] An adequate professional 
salary for all members. Does your 
local salary schedule compare favor- 
ably with the $3600-8200 salary 


range recommended by NEA? 
Are you willing to serve on commit- 




























Do you know whether your 
local association has adopted the 
Centennial Action Program in 
principle? If it has not, ask your 
president to bring the CAP before 
your membership for discussion 
and action. 

What does “adoption in prin- 
ciple” mean? That your associa- 
tion recognizes the desirability of 
the ultimate attainment of the 21 
CAP goals; that your association 
goes on record as considering the 
CAP worthy of support. 

Adoption of the program in 
principle does not high-pressure 
every teacher into joining local- 
state-national under a unified- 
dues plan. It does indicate that 
your association believes such a 
goal is an eventually desirable 
objective. 













tees to convince the public of the 
need for adequate salaries for teach- 
ers? Have you ever seen the 
extensive salary data prepared by 
the NEA Research Division or by 
your state association? ...... 


[11] For all educational person- 
nel—professional security guaranteed 
by tenure legislation, sabbatical and 
sick leave, and an adequate retire- 
ment income for old age. Does your 
state have a tenure law?...... Do 
you understand it?...... Do you 
understand provisions for sick leave 
and retirement in your state?...... 
In your school system? 
you know of the great contributions 
made by your state and national as- 
sociations in gaining teacher welfare 
measures? 


[12] Reasonable class size and 
equitable distribution of the teach- 
ing load. Do you grasp every oppor- 
tunity to make parents and other lay 
citizens aware of the handicap suf- 
fered by children from overlarge 
classes? ...... Do you participate in 
discussions and activities to establish 
desirable policies and objectives in 
this area? ...... 

[13] Units of school administra- 
tion large enough to provide efficient 
and adequate elementary and sec- 
ondary educational opportunities. 
Do you believe that 
a good school pro- 
viding adequate 
educational — facil- 
ities should be available for every 
child? That administrative or- 
ganization affects the opportunities 
available? That small school 
administrative units often need to 
cooperate in providing special serv- 
ices? ...... Are you willing to ex- 
plore reorganization problems in 
terms of advantages for children? 


[14] Adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child and youth. 
Do you know how opportunities in 
your community and state compare 
with those available elsewhere? 
...... Do you feel a strong respon- 
sibility to help gain better schools 
not only in your immediate school 
district, but in your state and na- 
SN 80.304:5 4. 


[15] Equalization and expansion 
of educational opportunity includ- 
ing needed state and national financ- 
ing. Do you understand your state- 
aid program? Do you know 
how much tax money from your com- 
munity is used for support of your 
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schools? How much of the 
support comes from state sources? 
Whether federal aid is used 
by your system for vocational train- 
ing, crowded areas, and _ school 
lunches? 


[16] A safe, healthful, and whole- 
some community environment for 
every child and youth. Do you par- 
ticipate willingly in community 











Tiny little golden flame, 
Symbol burning clear and 
bright 
For the Promised One who came 
On a far-off hallowed night, 
Turn our thoughts, show us the 


way 
To Bethlehem this Christmas 
Day. 
—Katherine Edelman 











drives to better environmental con- 
ditions for children? Have 
you ever served on a committee for 
promotion of such a drive? 
Do you know the juvenile-court set- 
up in your community? ; 
About community health services? 
sine leles Do you acquaint pupils and 
parents with facilities available to 
them? 


[17] Adequately informed lay sup- 
port of public education. Do you 
realize the important role played by 
the individual teacher in gaining lay 
support? The vital role of 
professional organizations:...... 
you actively participate in at least 
one lay organization? Thru 
such membership, do you help foster 
better understanding of schools? 


[18] An able, public - spirited 
board of education in every commu- 
nity. Do you know the members of 
your board? How they are 
elected? ...... Their length of serv- 
_ seeere Do you greet board mem- 
bers at school and other functions? 
Do you inform yourself of 


qualifications of candidates for the 
board? ...... Have you voted in the 


































































REPRINTED FROM THIS WEEK MAGAZINE. 










“Peggy’s doing fine in her classes . . . two boy friends in math and four in economics.” 


COPYRIGHT 1950 BY THE UNITED NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 





school election in your distric 


Do you encourage others t 


[19]. An effective world organiza 
tion of the teaching profession. D 
you believe in cooperation wit 
teachers in other countries? ___ 
Do you know what the World Cor 









































F D 
federation of Organizations of th _ 
Teaching Profession is? ...._. Th® ociati 
role of the NEA in initiating i} nua 
wa ei Whether your state associa jivities 
tion is an associate member?..... iouth. 

| Aud 
[20] A more effective United Na& Quarte 
tions Educational, Scientific an@ jent o 
Cultural Organization. Do you up \o, 3. 
derstand UNEsco’s educational pu Sour is 
poses and program? ...... HowW nembe 
Unesco is working with WCOTDP® yA. 
tetas Do you know how it fun€ poes 
tions in the world? ...... In th \rong. 
United States? ...... Have you keri iid Cu 
up your interest in UNrEsco? ..... corge 
[21] More effective cooperatio si 
between adult, higher, secondary). p;. 
and elementary education with i : ‘ 
creasing participation by college an } 
university personnel in the work a 
the united profession. Do you : ( 
phasize the need for a continuo 
program of adult education? ..... i VERY¢ 
Can you speak intelligently abo pica fo 
any phase of the system in _ yougpperate 
community? ...... Do you have r@penefit. 
spect for the responsibility carrieffpingto 
by each member of the _professiof{ samp! 
regardless of the grade or area ip)! tear 
which he works? ...... Do you ige}nd th 
terpret the work of professional of} In E 
ganizations to higher-education peB}"s pr 
sonnel? ...... yen h 
lustra 
For help in playing your part ig}! conc 


promoting CAP, use freely the foppities t 
lowing materials in your local ass gook t 
ciation library: NEA Handbook, D a 
Carr’s report at Miami Beach, tl eng 
CAP Conference Report, and copi D leee 
of Local Association Activities led 


udent 
lets and NEA News. ional 
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Approved List of National Contests 
‘nd Activities for 1953-54. National As- 








ciation of Secondary-School Principals’ 
innual list of approved contests and ac- 
ivities [nonathletic] for secondary-school 
youth. 1953. Folder. Free. NASSP, NEA. 
- Audio-visual Communication Review. 
Quarterly publication of the Depart- 
‘nent of Audio-visual Instruction. Vol. 1. 
No. 3. Summer 1953. 80p. Subscription 
Viour issues]: $3 DAVI members; $4 non- 
‘nembers; single copies $1.25. DAVI, 
DNEA. 
| Does the Teaching Profession Need a 
itronger Defense Commission? by Har- 
yid Curtis Hand, Virgil M. Rogers, and 
George W. Gore, Jr. Case for a strength- 
ned NEA Defense Commission. Bulletin 
pilso includes “A Report of Stewardship” 
Dy Richard B. Kennan. Account of 12 
years of service to the NEA by its De- 




















3 
0 
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Careers at Home 
EVERYONE agrees that it’s an excellent 
‘lea for school and community to co- 
Pyperate and that doing so is of mutual 
r i Evansville, Indiana, and Wil- 
— of what can be done in the way 
{ teamwork between local industries 
jd the school system. 
In Evansville, a group of 59 industries 
us prepared and distributed to the 
‘ven highschools in that city a profusely 
hes book of 192 pages describing 
f Fhities that exist in local industries. The 
- ook tells what subjects and training 
#e needed to prepare for these jobs, and 
tHe jutlines the duties involved. 
é ; This ambitious project started when 
: } school survey showed that highschool 
- Pudents knew little about "bet voca- 
(ctivities Committee of the Evansville 
lanufacturers’ and Employers’ Associa- 
ion offered its cooperation in remedy- 
ig this situation, and the book was 
wt of a long-range program to tell the 
lighschool eailiniaas about local career 
pportunities. 
idex at the end of almost ev ery chapter 
lating civilian jobs to training in the 
med forces. For example, the chapter 
1 career opportunities in metal prod- 
tts is followed by a listing which shows 
ics «Specialized training in the army, 
Wy, marine corps, or air force can pre- 


nington, Delaware, provide excellent 
i " concrete detail the key job opportu- 
onal opportunities. The Educational 

A unique feature of the book is an 

ite men for a civilian career in the 
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fense Commission. 1953. 24p. Free. De- 
fense Commission, NEA. 

Guide to Teaching About the United 
Nations and World Affairs. ‘Teachers 
handbook prepared by Eva M. Dratz in 
cooperation with the American Assn for 
the United Nations and the NEA. Sug- 
gestions and activities for helping ele- 
mentary and secondary pupils under- 
stand today’s world. 1953. 32p. 10¢. No 
discount. Order from NEA, or Ameri- 
can Assn for the UN, Formal Education 
Dept, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

NEA Achievements. Brief summaries 
of contributions and activities of the 
NEA, 1857-1953. July 1953. 83p. 25¢. 
Prepared by NEA Research Division; 
order from NEA. 

Science for Today’s Children, 32nd 
yearbook, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals. How to plan, organize, and 
operate effective programs of elemen- 
tary-school science instruction. 1953 
31llp. Free to DESP members; $3 to non- 
members. DESP, NEA. 

The Prisoner. Fire-safety play for in- 
termediate and junior-high grades. 1953. 
20p. Single copies 15¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Order from NEA. 


metal-products field. This information 
should be valuable to highschool boys 
as a basis for requesting military assign- 
ments. 

Another helpful portion of the book 
is called “A Dictionary of Job Opportu- 
nities in Evansville Industry.” This list 
is based on Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles put out by the US Department 
of Labor, with changes or amplifica- 
tions of the duhuidons to fit the jobs 
as they are actually done in Evansville. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, many in- 
dividuals and organizations worked to- 
gether to produce What Will You Do? 
a book designed to help highschool stu- 
dents make intelligent plans for their 
future. 

Prepared by the Child Development 
and Guidance Department of the Wil- 
mington Schools in cooperation with a 
committee of prominent laymen, it is 
in the form of a series of letters to the 
student. Forty-one leading industrial 
and community leaders from the Wil- 
mington area, including the governor 
of the state, have given the students 
their share of sound advice on how to 
choose a career, how to land a wanted 
job, and how to get ahead, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the tremendous 
number of career possibilities right in 
their own backyard. 

Each year a new edition is prepared, 
with new authors, and distributed free 
to each senior in the Wilmington high- 


schools. The booklet is used in the social- 
studies course, after which a copy be- 


comes the property of each student. # 





It's a good idea... 


To enlist the assistance of members 
of the local in a get-out-the-vote cam- 
paign when an election is due: Last 
year each member of the Wellington 
City [Kans.] Teachers Association 
pledged himself to obtain five people, 
outside of his family, to register and 
vote. The association ran articles in 
the local press on the duties, rights, 
and importance of exercising the fran- 
chise. “The campaign was a_ fine 
activity,” declares Clark Coan, WCT.A 
president. 


To sponsor an executive committec 
composed of representatives from the 
local associations in the nearby area: 
Solvay [N. Y.] ‘Teachers Association 
performed such a service for the lo- 
cal associations of Onondaga County 
[N. Y.], reports W. Wallace Clarke, 
president, STA. The group serves as 
a clearinghouse for ideas and action. 


To remind members of services 
rendered by professional organiza- 
tions: The Newscaster of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Association for Sep- 
tember 1953 does it this way. 


Tell me who— 

[1] works for teachers at local, state, 
and national levels? 

[2] seeks to improve salaries and work- 
ing conditions of educators? 

[3] carries on a research program for 
educators? 

[4] represents teachers in the legisla- 
ture? 

[5] carries on a close liaison with the 
National Education Association? 

[6] provides film service to its afliliated 
locals? 

[7| prints a monthly professional mag- 
azine? 

[8] holds frequent leadership confer- 
ences? 

[9] holds annual regional conferences? 

[10] gives professional and legal coun- 
seling to its members? 

[11] carries on a continuous public re- 
lations program? 

[12] secks to improve retirement ben- 
efits? 

[13] has as a slogan “Better Schools 
Make Better Communities”? 

The Massachusetts ‘Teachers 
tion, of course! 


Associa- 


To place copies of our professional 
magazines in waiting rooms and of- 
fices: The Kansas City [Kans.] Teach- 
ers Association leaves used copies of 
the NEA Journav and the Kansas 
Teacher [Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation journal] in the offices of doc- 
tors, lawyers, and others. Ruth Went- 
ler is president of KC[Kans.]TA. 
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Free or 





Orwer publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


Christmas 


Pack-O-Fun. Monthly magazine of things 
for children to do or make. December issue 
has Christmas ideas. Single copy 15¢. $1.25 
for 10 issues. Pack-O-Fun, P. O. Box 185, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


Red Letter Days for December by Nellie 
Zetta Thompson. Suggestions for Christmas 
projects and activities in rural and urban 
schools. 1951. 16p. 35¢. Quantity discounts. 
Marketing Research Services, Inc., 2300 Con- 
necticut Ave. N. W., Suite 619, Washington 
8, D. C. 


Uncommon Christmas Carols arranged 
and edited by John Cozens. Variety of lesser 
known traditional carols from many coun- 
tries. 1941. 32p. 25¢. Hall and McCreary 
Co., 434 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


WANTED !!! PEOPLE 


in ACTIVE retirement in a 
pleasant, interesting location in FLORIDA. 
We will send you free, full details and 
color booklet on Gainesville in the heart 


an 


interested 


of Florida’s richest year-round farm and 
grove land. Gainesville offers you low-cost 
land, mild climate, good fishing, no state 
income tax, $5000 homestead exemption, 
$500 widow’s exemption, no state inheri- 
tance tax, cultural activities in addition to 
the University of Florida offering special 
courses in many fields for people of re- 
tirement age. We are located within easy 
driving distance of Florida’s most inter- 
esting tourist attractions. Ours is the most 
diversified agricultural county in the State.. 
All this adds up to make Gainesville the 
perfect place for active retirement. 


& 


WRITE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ROOM 110, 
GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Teaching Aids 


Guiding Children in School and Out. 
Ten important articles dealing with guid- 
ance of children, chosen from the 1952-53 
issues Of Childhood Education. 36p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. Assn for Childhood Ed- 
ucation Internatl, 1200 15th St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Teaching Mathematics for Fewer Fail- 
ures. Suggestions for improving mathematics 
instruction. Based on The Learning of 
Mathematics, 2\st yearbook of the Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1955. 
4p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Educational 
Trend No. 753. Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions, 100 Garfield Ave., New London, Conn. 


The Use of Pictures To Enrich School 
Resources by Etta Schneider Ress. How to 
choose and use flat pictures in the class- 
room. 1953. 34p. $1. Creative Educational 
Society, Inc., Mankato, Minn. 


Schools and Pressure Groups 


Keeping Our Schools Free by H. Gordon 
Hullfish. Basic principles for the protection 
of teachers and schools against pressures 
from special and partisan interests. 1953. 
28p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. 22 E. 38th St. New 
York 16. 


For Highschool Students 


Youth Discussion on Television. Sugges- 
tions for organizing and conducting youth 
discussions on TV. 1953. 32p. Single copies 
free. Junior Town Meeting League, 356 
Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 


How To Take a Test by Joseph C. Hes- 
ton. Tips for improving exam-taking tech- 
nics. Highschool level. 1953. 48p. 40¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Science Research Associates, 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


School and college vacancies listed (Middle and 
South Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, 
and teacher-training; placements every month of the 
year; high salaries. Write, telling about your 
qualifications. Our 29th year. Member N.A.T.A. 


MONTERREY TEC. 
Member Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 14 to August 24, 1954 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, 


Literature, 
Philosophy, Sociology, Government and Law, Geog- 
raphy and Geopolitics, Folklore, Arts and Crafts, 
Special Workshops. 
Write for full information: 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTE 
Escuela de Verano—Monterrey, NL MEX! 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written — fiction, poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 


Your Book. 

EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. N-312, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


of them new — have 
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Credit 


This is the fourth in a series @ 
articles presented in cooperation with 























the United Business Education A® 


sociation and edited by Ray G. Prick 


professor of business education at tle 


University of Minnesota. The auth¢ 
of this month’s article is Lioyp 
DouG.as, professor of business ed 
cation and head of the departmer 
of business education, Iowa 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, low 
Dr. Douglas is also president of tl 
UBEA. 

For a free bibliography on this su 
ject, write UBEA at NEA. Enclose 
stamped, selfaddressed envelope. 


E acu type of available consum 


credit exists to meet a specific nee 
or demand. Uninformed people wh§ 


Sta ; 


find themselves in the position of bé 


ing poor credit risks or who us 
questionable judgment help create 
need for high-cost consumer credi 
Others, who are good credit risk 
also frequently use expensive types ¢ 
credit due to lack of information. 
Credit can be a boon to the pr 
dent who are able to resist impulsiv 
purchases, but it can be a boomera 
to the unwary who are enticed | 
easy-payment propaganda to bt 


more than they need or can afford 
Every form of credit has its a@ 


vantages and disadvantages. Char; 
credit is a convenience. It is also 
temptation. Installment credit alloy 


you the use of durable goods whil® 
you pay for them but increases the 


cost. Most of us need cash credit 4 
some time, but we should know whe 
and where to borrow. 


more than one is led to believe. A: 


carrying charge on a $50 installment 


purchase may look like 10%, but 


you pay $10 down and take ning 
months for the balance, it’s closer t 
33%. Borrowing on your insurang 


may cost you 5% to 6%, a bank loa 
6% to 18%, a loan from a persona 
finance company 24% to 36%, 
credit union 6% to 12%. [See pa 
587.] 

The wise use of credit demands 
knowledge of how to use it, a £00 
credit rating, and shopping aroun 


for the “best buy” in terms of inte® 


est dollars spent. 
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CU Cues 


Te following stories about real 
ve teachers with real financial problems 
ng were supplied by the NEA Credit 
by, Union Committee. For information 
uy, about setting up, improving, or using 
r@, your own teachers credit union, write 
iE} to the committee at NEA _head- 
oF quarters. 


, A TEACHER who was already a 
EL) heavy borrower from the credit un- 
NB ion called one morning for funds so 
[| that his son could have an emergency 
. operation. His efforts to borrow from 
d friends had met with little success. 


} Two small loan companies had pro- 
: vided part of the money, but he still 
9) lacked $150. 

When the credit-union manager 
te) *ked him why he had not come to his 
nd) ‘redit union in the first place, his 
yay “2Swer was, “Well, I owed the credit 
ndf) “nion so much already.” Nevertheless, 
the credit union loaned him enough 
aggy Money for the operation and, in ad- 

dition, enough to pay off his friends 
is @) “4d the loan companies. 


00 
un Mr. X, a highschool teacher, forgot 
tet that he was a member of a teachers 











credit union. So when he bought a 
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People Who Haven’t Seen and d 
Enjoyed ‘‘Skippy and the 3 R’s’’ 


Write today for information about this film 
to the Division of Press and Radio Relations 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








MAYLINE 


metal edges. 









All Mayline furniture and equipment is soundly engineered 
and well manufactured. They will give long service. Your 


inquiries are invited. 


CLASSROOM 
ART TABLE 


The C-7702 Art Table now has 
a solid basswood 
Base 
finished golden oak. 


MAYLINE COMPANY, INC. 


Formerly ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 





MAYLINE 


Two Fine Tables 
for Your School 


The Standard 
smooth basswood drawing 


table has a 


surface, extra strong tubular 
uprights, positive tilting units. 
Color of base gray. 


aNIIAVW 


top with 
is Oak, 





hag 


631A No. Commerce St., Sheboygan, Wis. MAYLINE 


MAYLINE 











second-hand car, he agreed to handle 
the financing thru other channels. 

The total cost of the financing of 
the $1130 for 24 months was to be 
$200.21. The insurance cost was $166. 
After two days he woke up, but the 
other agency charged him $25 for two 
days’ use of the money. 

Then he talked with his credit un- 
ion. The loan was refinanced at a 
cost of $113; he bought his own in- 
surance at $116.70—a total of $229.70. 
This was less than the other arrange- 
ment by $136.51. Moreover, the addi- 
tional $25 charge might have been 
saved, if the teacher had remembered 
to discuss his needs with his credit 
union first. 


i fer the beginning teacher N 


Be a Professional 


Don’t take a sloppy, amateurish ap- 
proach to being a teacher. Teaching is 
a profession to be proud of, and you 
should act accordingly. 

Belonging to professional organiza- 
tions is part of having a professional at- 
titude. So be smart. From your very first 
year, be a member of your local, state, 
and national organizations. 

Joining organizations is only a first 











step, altho an important one. After your 
dues are paid, go to the meetings and 
get your money’s worth. They will help 
you learn and grow professionally. 

When you go to: the meetings, be more 
than a lily of the field. Study the prob- 
lems; make suggestions. You undoubt- 
edly have much to contribute to the 
group thinking. 

Do more than give sage advice. Roll 
up your sleeves and volunteer for service. 
And don’t sit on your hands when your 
group is asked for volunteers to attend 
state, regional, and national meetings. 

Give your time to serve on commit- 
tees. Volunteer your talent to make the 
programs interesting and helpful. Don't 
feel too unselfish while you’re doing all 
this either. The people who really get 
ahead are the hard workers who don’t 
try too hard to hide their light under 
the proverbial you-know-what. 

Keep your mind whetted by reading 
your professional publications, such as 
the NEA JourNAL, your state journal, 
and magazines devoted to your special 
field. You may not turn handsprings 
about every article in these magazines, 
but it’s safe to say that in any issue 
you'll find palatable and _ nourishing 
food for thought. 

—Adapted from We Begin To Teach, 
handbook published by the West Vir- 
ginia Classroom Teachers Association. 
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The Allen County 
[Ind.| Teachers As- 
sociation annually 
awards the certifi- 
cate shown here to 
every school in that 
county whose facul- 
ty has 100% mem- 
bership in its local, 
state, and national 
professional organ- 
ization. 








Local Association Awards Certificates 
x 


Toward the Goals of the Centennial Action, Program 
The Faculty Members of the 


WAME OF SCHOOL 


are working for the improvement of the profession by 


Membership in these Professional Organizations 


INDIANA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AND THE 
INDIANA CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

















a 12-day cruise last summer. 


N “LA extends 


Greetings and 
Good Wishes 
at this 


Christmas Season 


19 


sl 


ALLEN COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


se 


) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES 





puste BY FREDERIC AURA 
Members of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers Executive Committee are 
shown during the 10th Annual Classroom Teachers National Conference held during 


3 










If You Are a 
Junior- or Senior-high 





DID 













Principal . . . hat 
> bers, 
You can obtain from the NEA Depart ; whe 
ment of Secondary-School Principals th@ ters 
following materials: 1952 
Teaching Cartoons. 12 different car 3 520, 
toons [814x10”] on each of the followg ton 
ing subjects: “Conservation,” “Drives high 





Education,” “Gun _ Safety,” “Schoo 
Spirit,” “Shorthand,” and “Typing.” Se 
of 12 on one subject, $2. 








hat 

cand 
swer 
miss 






A Decision for Tommy. A 30-minute 
recording on how to help prevent dropg 
outs. Two sizes: 78 RPM, three 12-inch” 
records, $6 per set; 33 1/3 RPM, one 16@nat 
inch record, $4 each. ’ Edu 







Cavalcade of America Series. 24 rey as 
cordings of selected radio programsy over 
Available in 2 sizes: 78 RPM, three 128 insti 
inch records, $8 per set; 33 1/3 RPMB- 
one 16-inch record, $6 each. Write fom hat 
complete list. Coll 


Commencement Manuals. Descripf_ [an 
tions and reproductions of programs ang ceiv 
scripts. 1953 Commencement Manualf $30, 
432p., $1.50; 1950 Manual, 320p., 50¢. © the 


The Student Council in the Secondary °C" 
School, 1950, 358p., $1.50. abot 


, . , , catin 
Problems in American Life Series. Re 


source units for teacher use; e.g., Rac@ at 
and Cultural Relations, Agriculture 

Making Our Government Efficient, Pop aske 
ulation, International Organizatio; Lab 
After the War, America’s Schools, Polig men 
tics in Action, and Motor Vehicle Trans¥ duct 
portation in American Life. 40¢ each. Fin h 


Consumer Education. Consumer Edu spor 
cation in Your School. How to start 4 Uni 
program, what to teach, how to teach it} | Cen 
and what materials to use. 128p. 60¢§% 

Also available: Learning To Use Adverqt at 
tising, 112p.; Consumer and the Lawg phy. 
126p.; Managing Your Money, 140p.8) the 
Buying Insurance, 144p.; Using Con) py, 
sumer Credit, 112p.; and Effective Shop= Rec 


ping, 118p. 50¢ each. | men 


Special subjectmatter bulletins. Som@ 195: 
titles are: Using Tests in the Moderm, gron 
Secondary School, 96p.; The Busines§ Hol 
Education Program in the Secondar coll, 
School, 176p.; Dramatics in the Sec il 
ondary School, 184p.; Improving Read ; é 
ing Instruction in the Secondary School { of 
184p.; Vitalizing Student Activities i 
the Secondary School, 290p.; Science ! fat 
Secondary Schools Today, 272p. $1.50 caf) bull 


Quantity discounts on all the abov@ ag 
materials except recordings. Order fron jor 
NASSP, NEA. Dues for this NEA departqj om 
ment are $8 individual; $12 institutionalay exce 


the 


mer 


sr OD NC SON 











[Next month: materials for county 
or city superintendents of schools.| 
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DID YOU KNOW... 











hat in 1917 NEA had 8466 mem- 
‘bers, chiefly administrators, 
B when it established headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C.? In 
| 1952-53 NEA membership was 
. 520,442, with all areas of educa- 
 tion—elementary, secondary, and 
| higher—represented. 










hat more than 8000 inquiries 

‘and requests for help were an- 
4 swered by the NEA Safety Com- 
A mission alone in 1952? 















Bhat the Association for Higher 
Education [an NEA department] 
‘has some 18,000 members in 
s) over 1600 of the nation’s 1800 
institutions of higher education? 


hat the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
p ‘ [an NEA department] has re- 
ig ceived a preliminary grant of 
lf $30,000 a year for two years from 
the Danforth Foundation to 
carry out a project on teaching 
about religion in _ teacher-edu- 
cating institutions? 












Nat this fall 75 organizations 
asked the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment to work with them in con- 
ducting short training institutes 
. | in human relations? NTLGD is 
lug Sponsored by the NEA and the 
. 4g University of M ichigan Research 
it | Center for Group Dynamics. 





erm at an international congress on 
WwW) physical education, sponsored by 












. the American Association for 
op Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation [an NEA depart- 
jment] will be held April 11-16, 
™& 19542 Cooperating and _ host 
2 ‘groups include Amherst, Mount 
oi Holyoke, Smith, and Springfield 
sec | Colleges, the University of Massa- 
ade chusetts, and the public schools 
nolp °f Springfield, Massachusetts. 





l 







_ iemat magazines, newsletters, and 
ca bulletins published by NEA de- 
ov partments cover almost every ma- 
rong J9r subjectmatter area? Their 
art{| Combined annual distribution 
nal§¥ exceeds 1,400,000 copies. In 1870 
the NEA had only four depart- 
ments. Today it has 29. 
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Other Offices-Chicago, 
Member N.A.T.A. 






Will virtually 
teach drawing 
for you! 


joo 
a 


AUDIO-VISUAL ~ 
DRAWING PROGRAM 548 Se. Reese Place * Burbank, Califernia 


INDIVIDUALLY CONDUCTED 


TOURS of EUROPE 
BY PRIVATE CAR 


6, 9 and 10 weeks all inclusive tours from 
New York. 


PERSONAL TRAVEL SERVICE 
22 Albertus, Toronto 12, Canada 
















Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 

















REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska. 
New York, Minneapolis, 
Agency’s 72nd. yr. 


Drawing Textbook | OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL 





505 Columbia Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Kansas City. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mer. 


















for American Students 
and 
INSTITUTE FOR 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 
6 weeks session July 3 to August 14, 1954 
Oslo, Norway 


Special courses, also graduate seminars in the 
humanities and social studies, emphasis on the 


educational system for Institute members. 


Write: 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
In care of St. Olaf College 
Northfield, Minnesota 

THRU 


TRAVEL RIGH 


EUROPE 
AND ELSEWHERE TOO 

Write For European Tour Folder 
4 Countries—France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland; 
$865 up, tourist class OR Italy, Switzerland, France, 
England; $975 up, tourist class. Also Tours with 
degree credit U.S.A. or Europe. Package Tours 
Mexico, California and South America. 


ARN 0 L DT 0 U R 234 Clarendon St., 


[NEW READING TEACHING AIDS | 


e Individual Student Use « Practical. All Levels « Low Cost 


Rateometer, reading accelerator ...... $35.00 
Eye-Span Trainer, individual 

eS eee er ae 1.50 
Reading Eye Analyzer .............. 1.00 


Send orders or 
inquiries to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARC 
Dept. N, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 





Audio-visual Materials 


Art and Artists 


Tae motion pictures in this list, com- 
piled by Carolyn Guss of the Indiana 
University Audio-visnal Center, repre- 
sent the more recent productions deal- 
ing with artists and their work. In addi- 
tion, there are a number dealing with 
the teaching of art and the production 
of motion pictures as a form of artistic 
expression. The following films are avail- 
able from rental libraries and from the 
distributors indicated by the numbers 
in brackets. 


Art and Motion. 17 min. sd. color. 
Deals with motion as an art form by 
showing paintings by Kandinsky and 
Van Gogh, mobiles by Calder and Usher, 
and an abstract film by Decker. [4] Gr. 
10-12, college, adult. 

Chinese Bronze of Ancient Times. 15 
min. sd. color. Uses Chinese vessels to 
show the artistic designs in bronze sculp- 
turing during the Shang and Chou dy- 
nasties. [3] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Circling the Square. 11 min. sd. color. 
Presents the “one-man art exhibits” at 
Washington Square, in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York City. [6] Gr. 10-12, col- 
lege, adult. 

Jackson Pollock. 10 min. sd. color. 
Paul Falkenberg and Hans Namuth show 


some of the painting technics and the 
recent works of Jackson Pollock. [1] Gr. 
college, adult. 

Images Medievales. 19 min. sd. color. 
Presents medieval life as pictured in 14th 
and 15th century manuscript illumina- 
tions. [1] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Grandma Moses. 22 min. sd. color. 
Shows her life as an artist. [5] Gr. 7-12, 
college, adult. 

Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art. 18 min. 
sd. color. Shows drawings by Cromagnon 
men on the walls of a cave at Lascaux, 
France. [6] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Suite of Faces. 11 min. sd. b&w. Shows 
faces in French sculpture, painting, and 
photography; points out the characteris- 
tics of the faces of each century. [1] Gr. 
10-12, college, adult. 

What Is Modern Art? 21 min. sd. 
color. Presents the work of such artists 
as Picasso, Miro, Klee, Chagall, Blume, 
and Dali. [8] Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 


Distributors: [1] A. F. Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19. [2] Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. [3] China Film Enterprises, 
165 West 46th St., New York 19. [4] Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Hl. [5] Falcon Films, 
Inc., 44 W. 56th St., New York 19. [6] 
Gotham Films, 31 E. 2Ist St., New York 10. 
[7] Indiana University, Audio-visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. [8] Princeton Film Cen- 
ter, Inc., Carter Rd., Princeton, N. J. [9] 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29. 
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Brownell Appointed 
US Commissioner 





ALBURTUS, YALE U. 


$ amuet M. Browne LL, president of 
New Haven [Connecticut] State 
Teachers College and professor of 
educational administration at Yale 
University, was appointed US Com- 
missioner of Education by President 
Eisenhower on October 14. He suc- 


ceeds Lee M. Thurston, who died 
September 4. 
The new Commissioner has had 


broad experience in school adminis- 
tration and in teacher education. 
Prior to his appointment to Yale 
University in 1938, Dr. Brownell had 
served as superintendent of schools 
in Grosse Pointe, Michigan; as prin- 
cipal of the demonstration highschool 
at Peru [Nebraska] State Teachers 
College; as a staff member of the state 
teachers college at Albany, New York; 
and on various city school surveys. 

Dr. Brownell is deeply concerned 
with the welfare of the American 
teacher. Speaking before the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in 1951 he said: 

“The college professor and the 
graduate professor need equally to 
be alert to encourage students with 
the best minds to prepare for teach- 
ing in the elementary and secondary 
schools and in college. Only in this 
way can all parts of the educational 
system be strong. To weaken any por- 
tion by failing to staff it with com- 
petent teachers is to weaken the po- 
tential effectiveness of every other 
portion. 

“The problems which today face 
American education in general, and 
teachers in particular, aeed therefore, 
to be considered and dealt with by 
the teaching profession as a unified 
group.” 

Dr. Brownell has long been an 
active member in the Connecticut 
Education Association. He is a life 
member of the NEA and has been ac- 
tive in several of its departments and 
commissions, including the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, and the Legislative Com- 
mission. 
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OUR 


Professional 
LEADERS 


Industrial Arts Association 


President: Fred J. Schmidt, Jr., head, 
industrial arts dept, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

First vicepresident: J. Ely Van Hart, 
supervisor of industrial arts, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Second vicepresident representing 
teacher education: Gerald Baysinger, 
asst professor, dept of industrial edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit. 
Second vicepresident representing su- 
pervisors: Douglas W. Gordon, inspector 
of industrial arts, Ontario Dept of Edu- 
cation, Toronto, Canada. 

Second vicepresident representing 
classroom teachers: C. Merrill Hamilton, 
industrial-arts instructor, Hugh Morson 
Highschool, Raleigh, N. C. [reelected.] 

Secretary - treasurer: Kenneth W. 
Brown, director, industrial-arts division, 
State University College for Teachers, 
Buffalo. 

Immediate pastpresident: Gordon O. 
Wilber, director, division of industrial- 
arts teacher education, State University 
of New York, Teachers College, Oswego. 


School Administrators 


President: Lawrence G. _ Derthick, 
supt of schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1954] 

President-elect: Jordan L. Larson, 
supt of schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
[1954] 

Vicepresident: Philip J. Hickey, supt 
of instruction, St. Louis. [1954] 

Executive committee: 

Paul D. West, supt of schools, Fulton 
County, Atlanta, Ga. [1954] 

G. Arthur Stetson, supt of schools, 
West Chester, Pa. [1955] 

Will C. Crawford, supt of schools, 
San Diego. [1956] 

Clyde Parker, supt of schools, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. [1957] 

Ex-officio: president, president-elect, 
and vicepresident. 


Educational Policies Commission 


Chairman: Sarah C. Caldwell, teacher, 
Garfield Highschool, Akron. 

Vicechairman: N. D. McCombs, supt 
of schools, Des Moines. 

New members: 

L. Frazer Banks, supt of schools, Bir- 
mingham. 

Franc L. McCluer, president, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 


Kenneth FE. Oberholtzer, 
schools, Denver. 

Eva M. Ott, principal, Crocker Hig 
lands School, Oakland, Calif. 


supt q 


Lawrence G. Derthick, AASA pre & 


dent and supt of schools, Chattanoog 
Tenn. [ex-officio]. 


W. A. Early, NEA president and sue 
of schools, Chatham County, Savanna 


Ga. [ex-officio]. 


Howard E. Wilson, secretary of t 


commission, NEA headquarters. 


Exceptional Children 
President: Francis W. Doyle, chie 
bureau of special education, Californ 
State Dept of Education, Sacramento. 
President-elect: Richard S. Dabne 
director of special education, Misso 


State Dept of Education, Jefferson Cith ’’ 








tieve J 
Redwint 
COLO 
Dean E. 
COND 
Mari Fi 


. C 
Recording secretary: Melba Mille, “qi 


supt, 
Cerebral Palsied Children, Altaden 
Pastpresident: William M. Cruic 
shank, director, education of exce 
tional children, School of Educatio 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Secondary-School Principals 
President: Joseph C. McLain, pri 


Southern California School f@:.® 





iKeighin 
Robert 

erg, E 
jima, B 


/ INDI 





muillan, 


cipal, Mamaroneck Senior Highschoah, nerm: 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


First vicepresident: James E. Blug, * 
Highschool,’ 


principal, West Senior 
Rockford, Ill. 

Second vicepresident: Leland 
Drake, principal, Mound Junior Hig 
school, Columbus, Ohio. 

Executive Committee: All officers 
the association, plus: 

Harold B. Brooks, principal, Benjam 
Franklin Junior Highschool, Lo 
Beach. 

George L. Cleland, secondary-scho 
consultant, State Department of Educ 
tion, Topeka, Kans. 

R. B. Norman, principal, Amaril 
Senior Highschool, Amarillo, Texas. 

George E. Shattuck, principal, No 
wich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


Teachers of Mathematics 
Vicepresident [college]: H. Gle 
Ayre, Western [Illinois State Colleg 

Macomb, IIl. 
Vicepresident 


[junior highschoo 


Mary C. Rogers, Roosevelt Junior Hight 


school, Westfield, N. J. 
Recording secretary: Agnes Herbe 


Clifton Park Junior High, Baltimore. © 
Editor, The Mathematics Teacher: } 
Van Engen, Iowa State Teachers Ca 


lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Administrative Women 
President: Grace M. Dreier, asst su 
Los Angeles City Schools. 
Vicepresident: Mary B. McAndre 
supt of schools, Carbondale, Pa. ’ 
Secretary-treasurer: Lois M. Cla 
asst director of Rural Service, NEA. 
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‘=v. R. Thomas Wayland, Byron A. Zude Pauline Wright Clark, Doris Conway, Iris 
 GEORGIA—Mrs. John Fincher MONTANA—William George Gaskell, Covey, 
1 IDAHO—Elmer S. Crowley, Genevieve Dartt Valborg H. Graham, Milton E. Johnson Loafman, Grace H. Richmond, Inez Tippit, 
ILLINOIS—Lee E. Arthur, Florence H. NEBRASKA—Arnold Edmiston Billy W. Welch, Hester Louise Yarbrough, 
CR Brown, John F. Clark, Lois Drury, Mary Alice NEVADA—Gordon L. Flack Theo Yarbrough 
Keighin, W. W. Knecht, Donald A. Long, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Bertha F. James, PENNSYLVANIA — Elizabeth S. Bagshaw, 
“Bw Robert C. Long, Leo Opperman, Dessa Sand- Muriel S. Kendrick, Darrol E. Robinson Pauline Craig, Dorothy A. Doerr, Mary T. 
Derg, Elizabeth J. Stevenson, Miss Yuri Ta- NEW JERSEY—Esther Pearson Aird, Marcia Gillespie, Lois Highlands Hall, Daniel E. Hess, 
Hima, Byron West, Fred L. Wilson A. Everett, David M. Glenn, Everett V. Jeter, Ina M. Hoch, Veronica Kollar, Alda McMaster, 
| INDIANA—Muyrel Blaikie, Richard W. Lawrence B. Johnson, T. Franklin Kershner, Weston C. Opdyke, Claude H. Readly, Jr., 
'3urkhardt, Leona E. Collins, James Conover, Willard B. Matthews, Julia E. Neil, Edward Kathryn C. Ryan, E. Ray Shank, Wenroy C. 
i. Lee Davis, Gertrude Dinkel, Alice Femyer, I. Pfeffer, J. Hobart De Puyt, Arnold W. Reitz, Smith, Louise T. Thompson, John E. Whare, 
Vames A. Henriott, Jesse Landers, Jeannette Grace A. Rogers, Clement J. Saylor, Joseph Jr., Thomas W. Whiteley, Paul C. Williamson 
}andrum, Rosella Lunsford, Mary Ann Me- Schreiber, Marian B. Schumann, S&S. erbert SOUT yy AN: Margaret Paysinger, 
4 I 1M Scl i M } Sel Hert OUTH CAROLINA M 
i Huillan, J. Allen Parks, Lorena Reed, Waldola Starkey, Jr., Maud D. Thomas, Barbara J. Carlisle Holler, William Brooke Hubbard, 
‘Wasson, Robert H. Wyatt, Mary Ellen Zim- Wolf, Elizabeth Ann Wright Mary Frances Sturkey 
0m, nerman, Edith H. Bigham NEW MEXICO—Addie Allred, Dick SOUTH DAKOTA—Walt E. Babitzke 
' jOWA—Adele M. Christensen, Joe L. Gettys daca, Recene Ashton, Jesse L. Austin, Esther TENNESSEE—Harold 8S. Pryor 
KENTUCKY—Ray Kelly, Edna Lindle, Lillie Bardwell, David Barela, James H. Bayless, TEXAS—B. H. Baldwin, Harvey lL. Broyles, 
kK. Peyton, Katherine Cooper H. A. Beasley, Marjorie Boston, Ruby Brazil, Mrs. Rea C. Dill, O. W. Marcom, Stark Me- 
u | KANSAS—Andy E. Galloway, A. J. Rizzo, Hubert W. Burke, Mabel Bryan, Emma Carter, Quain, Willynne Rabb, E. W. Reed, Mary E. 
Paul D. Seaton, Raymore B. Walcher, Charles Madge Childre, Nick Chintis, Dave St. ’ . b * 0? 
a '. Williams, Billy D. Windsor Leslie Clawson, Josephine Cordova, Viva [Continued on page 592] 
{ 
The “Kinsey Report” 
Se tnsey Report on women... 
t 
t 
O 
1041 | . 
° By Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. 
Martin, Paul H. Gebhard, and others on the staff of the 
i] Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University. 
iS. 
e ° ee . 99 . . 
No This is the “Kinsey Report” on women—the interesting, 
nf, very readable study of female sexual behavior, of the 
i] . . . . ° . . 
| biologic and sociologic factors which influence it, of the 
” ways in which it is similar to or different from male 
= behavior, and of its social and legal implications. 
. . . . . 
- The material is based on a 15-year investigation that in- 
2 J . . . . 
fiche cluded interviews with nearly 8,000 women, considerable 
oF — . ‘i ° 
|| original scientific research, and an exhaustive study of the 
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Pirthur Simpler 


Mxendrick A. Shildrick. 
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= Davis, Richard W. Hall, Charles F. 
September 19-October 20, 1953 Irma J. Jester, Morris C. Jones, L. Lee Lind- 
ley, Joseph C. Parks, G. William 
,ABAMA—Ruth Anderson, W. Candler Letty Souder 
Bates MASSACHUSETTS—A gnes H. Hedberg, 


Lloyd Faulk, Ludie Ferguson, C. G. 


Johnston, J. C. Landry, Grace M. 


Van Vrancken, Paul Wayne 


H. Husson 


“ ARIZONA—-Iris Chester, Thelma R. Kuns, Rachel J. Lane 
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Dec. 26-30: Annual winter conference, 
Natl Science Teachers Assn, Boston. 


Dec. 27-30: Regional convention, Internat] 
Council for Exceptional Children, Houston. 

Dec. 28-30: Christmas meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Los 
Angeles. 

Dec. 28-30: Annual convention, Speech 
Assn of America, New York City. 

Feb. 11-13: Annual meeting, American 
Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: Joint meeting, Research Foun- 


dation of the United Business Education 
Assn, Administrators Division of UBEA, 
Natl Assn of Business Teacher-Training 


Institutions, and US Chapter of Internatl 
Society for Business Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 13-18: Natl convention, American 
Assn of School Administrators, Atlantic City. 

NEA groups that will meet in Atlantic 
City either prior to or during the AASA 
convention include: American Educational 
Research Assn, Dept of Rural Education, 
Assn for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Internat] Council for Exceptional Children, 
Future Teachers of America, Natl School 
Public Relations Assn, Natl Council on 
‘Teacher Retirement, Natl Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, Dept 
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Elementary School Principals. 

Feb. 20-24: 38th annual convention, Natl 
Assn of Secondary-School Principals, Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 24-26: Southern district convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Biloxi, Miss. 

Feb. 26-27: South central regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Topeka, 
Kans. 
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Some Ideas re the 
New NEA Center 


Tie warehouse, the garage, the hotel, 
the various residences that now house 
our NEA offices in Washington, D. C., 
dramatize sharply the need for more ade- 
quate national headquarters for the larg- 
est national professional organization in 
the world. We need a center that will 
enable us to get together, to think to- 
gether, and to work together closely in 
the cause of education. 

We need such a center for unity, to 
give us stability as an organization. We 
have the initiative and the enterprise. 
All we need is enough folks to hand up 
the bricks. I pray that every member of 
the NEA will give moral and financial 
support to this great enterprise. 

In this new educational center there 
ought to be some remembrance of great 
leaders in American education: Horace 
Mann, the “father” of public education 
in our country; Irwin Shepard, first per- 
manent secretary of the NEA; J. W. 
Crabtree and Willard E. Givens, the 
Association’s great builders; Ella Flagg 
Young, first woman president of the 
NEA; George Washington Carver, the 
great educator- scientist; and many 
others. Can we not see here an oppor- 
tunity to memorialize the great pioneers 
of our profession? 

The building of our national head- 
quarters can be one of the greatest unify- 
ing forces we could ever conceive, a 
place which every teacher can think of 
as his educational home. Let us build a 


Recess 


Stop! You’re Chilling Me 


WE kKNow it will be a cold winter with 
these names in our third-grade room: 
Frost 


Snow 

Shake 

Shiver 

—EVELYNNE STILES, Oak Street School, 
Taylorville, Ill. 
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A Slight Misunderstanding 


As TEACHERS well know, they must be 
constantly alert to correct pupils’ mis- 
conceptions about the pledge of alle- 
giance. Anna E. Frohardt of Granite 
City, Illinois, submits as evidence the fol- 
lowing composite pledge containing 
some of the more startling errors made 
by her junior-high students: 

“I pledge a legions to the flag of the 
United States of American and to the 
public for witches stand, one nation in- 
visible with liberty and justens far off.” 





headquarters worthy of our professio 
that will say in brick and stone what y 
feel in our hearts. 


—WILLIS A. SUTTON, NEA pastpresiden 


“No Flowers, Please” 


Ox THE recommendation of its presi 
dent, Nell Wilcoxen, the NEA Depar 
ment of Classroom Teachers suggests tha 
state and local associations who wish t 
honor their speakers with a corsage sul 
stitute instead a check or money for = 
worthy NEA cause, e.g. the NEA Build 
ing Fund, the DuShane Memorial D¢ 
fense Fund, or the Overseas Teachep 
Fund. 

First group to act on this suggestio 
was the Division of Classroom Teacher, 
of the North Carolina Education Assq y 
ciation, which presented Mrs. Wilcoxef, 
with a check made out to the NEA 
Building Fund. 








FOR YOUR INFORMATION | | 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. \ 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1954 NEA Convention—June 27-July 
New York City. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1953: 520,442) 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: NEA” 
Handbook, pages 246-47, inside back cove 

NEA platform and resolutions: Han 


‘ € 


‘book, pages 349-365. 


NEA departments, committees, comm 
sions, council: complete information, Han 
book, pages 257-327. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Han 
book, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
the Teaching Profession: Information fr 
from NEA; see Handbook, pages 367-373 





Misnomer 


WHILE our art class was setting up @) 
Christmas scene on the highschool law 
one of the boys asked uncertainl 
“Where shall I put the three wise guys: 

—JAMES Ww. CoRrSON, Aztec Highscho 
Aztec, N. Mex. 


Social Item t | 
The party is over; | 
The tree is laid bare 
Of the gaily-wrapped presents 
My pupils placed there. 


They've eaten the ice cream, 
The cupcakes, and candy; 
And laid the debris 

On anything handy! 


' 
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The floor is all littered; 
The basket is brimming 

' 

| 


With ribbon and papers 
And bright Christmas trimming. 


I’m worn to a frazzle. 
The room is a mess— 
But wasn’t our party 
A brilliant success? 


— JEAN CONDER SOULE : F 
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in COMPTON'S” | 


‘After 16: years of classroom teaching I find 
reference materials more helpful and impor- 
tant than ever. I turn to Compton’s for refresh- 
ment—for both teacher and pupil.’’ 

New Jersey Hico ScuHoot TEACHER. 





“Let’s look it up in Compton’s!”’ is a magic for- 
mula that brightens the eyes of every youngster. 
It is the modern ‘‘open sesame”’ that starts today’s 
students on up-to-date adventures in learning. 


The wise teacher always encourages students to 
look up the answers to their own questions, thus 
developing research skills so important in modern 
education. 


Teachers and librarians like to send students to 


Compton’s. They know that with a minimum of 
instruction and with the aid of the never-failing 


bes 


**J use Compton’s to intrigue, instruct, inspire 
both the quick learner and the slow. For all creative 
work—painting, modeling, making maps, murals, 
dioramas, or puppets—it is my ‘ace in the hole’.’’ 


CALIFORNIA CLAssroom TEACHER. 


Fact-Index at the back of each Compton volume 
students find the answers to their questions more 
quickly than they can find them in any other way. 


Students of any grade when looking up infor- 
mation in Compton’s find vividly illustrated, 
interestingly written material on their own read- 
ing levels. 


This dramatic presentation of information makes 
young students eager to learn. It enriches every 
school subject on every grade level from the lower 
elementary grades through high school. 
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Compton’s unique features—easy-to-use Fact-Index; simple but brilliantly written text; clear, 
beautifully reproduced pictures with interest-impelling captions and legends—account for 


Compton’s recognized leadership for over 30 years. 
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| Hel» your students form the look-it-up-in-Compton’s habit early. Get Compton’s for your classroom as well as for the school library. 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 
F.E, COMPTON & COMPANY ~- 1000N. Dearborn Street = Chicago 10, Illinois 
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COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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* Rio de la 
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the broad 
Atlantic 









Good neighbors o{ 
hemisphere shar, 
pleasant custom 
Montevideo where U 
guayans enjoy “la pai 
que refresca’”’ with 
cold Coca-Cola from 
of the new world’s ne 
bottling plants. In 
republic on the Rio d 
Plata—as in so m 
places around the g! 


—Coca-Cola has be 
come part of the n: 
tional scene, brightening 
every busy day wii! 


sparkling moment: 


just as it does for millio 


here at home. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without t 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent f) 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
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